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LIBRARIES IN WAR AS IN PEACE* 


By Roscor H. Pu.LiiaM, President, Southern Illinois Normal University 


THE library is one of the primary agents 
of American civilization. This is true in 
wartime as it is in peacetime. Libraries 
share with the churches and the public 
schools the responsibility for civilization. 
I believe we have to fight this war; it has 
been brought to us and we have no re- 
course. In order that there may be free 
churches, free schools, and free libraries, 
we must win this war. But while we are 
doing so, we must continue to operate 
and to improve our civilizing and humaniz- 
ing enterprises. 

The war will have an effect on libraries 
as it will on everything else. The library 
will have some special problems and some 
special duties in relation to the war. 
There is the effect which the war will have 
on all normal budgets. You will be going 
before the legislature in less than a year to 
present the bill which calls for state help 
which you have received in former years 
but which has never been as great as it 
should be. It is going to be very hard to 
find money to carry on these civilized 
functions; yet, it would be a catastrophe to 
abandon everything that makes for civiliza- 
tion while we are fighting a war. We will 
need to keep this generation in school; to 
keep people thinking about things other 
than destruction; and to keep high ideals 
before them. 

Your first job, therefore, is to see that 
the library budget is not reduced so much 
as to cripple the services during wartime; 
and to keep the long view and not to let 
the hysteria of war blind you to the funda- 
mental work of the library. 

One of the first symptoms of a Fascist 
government is the desire to burn books. 
Attacks are often made by good people 
who believe that there are certain ideas 
that should be suppressed. Thomas Jef- 
ferson had placed over the door of the 
University of Virginia “Here we shall fol- 

* Abridged account of the talk given be- 


fore the regional library meeting at Carbon- 
dale, April 18, 1942. 


low truth, nor fail to tolerate error, so long 
as reason is free to combat it.” This is 
the ideal to which libraries and schools 
must always adhere. 


People who want to burn or suppress 
books are always people who have “noble” 
purposes in mind. Always book-burnings 
are promoted by committees of earnest 
ignoramuses, whose intentions are good, 
but whose vision is poor. It is the duty 
of librarians and library boards to stand 
firm against them, in defense of a nobler 
truer Americanism than is represented by 
the hysterical element. This is your second 
problem. 


The third thing you have to face is the 
demand for “war books.” Many of these 
books will be ephemeral—books that no- 
body will want to read a year from now. 
You have limited budgets and _ should, 
therefore, purchase such items with great 
care. You may be able to take care of 
some requests for technical books that are 
not in great demand by borrowing from the 
State Library. 


The library. and the church offer refuge 
from the storms and stresses as well as 
provide places where we may go to get 
light. Civilization is in danger, and it is 
our problem as librarians, as teachers, as 
agents of civilization, to preserve and dis- 
seminate it. It is our job to try to see 
beyond the war and to do what we can to 
nurture the democratic way of life. 


Finally, let us remember that librarians 
who go too far in trying to get them- 
selves into the war effort might lose sight 
of their real responsibilities. Do not let 
the war effort disturb you too much 
in the important task you have to do in 
the libraries. The churches, the libraries 
and the schools are engaged in a kind of 
business that doesn’t lend itself to warfare. 
We are building the thing that people in 
the war effort are defending from attack. 
We are working for long objectives and for 
noble ends. 
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AMERICA AT WAR 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Compiled by DorotHy HEICKE, University of Illinois Library 


DURING this war emergency we have heard much concerning the opportunity libraries 
have to serve as “war information centers” for their communities. This opportunity is 
by no means confined to large libraries with expansive collections. Even the very small 
library may serve its community in a surprisingly adequate manner with a collection of 
a few well-chosen books on war subjects and a selection from the great amount of ma- 
terial being issued free or very inexpensively by government and non-government sources. 
Up-to-the-minute material must often be found in newspapers, magazines and pamphlets 
before it is available in books. 

The purpose of this list is to aid the small public library in selecting free and in- 
expensive material (published in 1941-42) now available to and most useful for a com- 
munity “war information center.” A few inexpensive books are included, because they 
contain information not found in pamphlet form. 

New publications on national and civilian defense are appearing rapidly. Some of 
this material of a timely but necessarily temporary nature, will be replaced by later in- 
formation and more thoughtful opinion. 

Helpful sources for these current publications on national and civilian defense are the 
A. L. A. Bulletin; the Booklist; Defense Information News Letter and Illinois Libraries, 
both published by the Illinois State Library, Springfield; the Library Journal; Publishers’ 
Weekly; the Weekly List of Selected United States Government Publications (Free from 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.); Wilson Library Bulletin, daily 
newspapers and the periodicals listed in this bibliography. 


THE WAR 


Where can I find information and statistics on our progress in general in 
this war? 

What are the aims and objectives of the more important countries in fight- 
ing this war? 

I would like something on the “Atlantic Charter” and its significance. 

Do you have a copy of the “Selective Training and Service Act”? 

What wartime laws or regulations have been made with regard to aliens, 
Negroes, conscientious objectors? 

Is there any material about the current situation of the Japanese aliens 
along the West Coast? 


BACKGROUND The radio discussion, with the _ supple- 
ease — — statistics added as 
’ ootnotes, the graphic illustrations and the 
After Defense — What? National Re- excellent bibliography | make this pamphlet 
: one o e most helpful up-to-date sources 
sources Planning Board. (Post war on the subject of aliens in this country. 


planning series, no. 1) 1941. 19p. 
Free (U. S. Office of Government Re- Canada at War; a summary of Canada’s 
ports, Wash. D. C.) part in the war. April 1942, No. 13. 


Post-defense planning indicating that full Issued under authority of Minister of 


employment, security and up-building Amer- National War Services. 1942. /Tlp. 
ica arg all necessary for national prosperity = Probably free (Director of Public In- 


formation, Ottawa). 
Aliens in Our Midst. (University of This booklet is revised monthly, serving as 
Chicago Round Table broadcast, No. an excellent source of material for speakers 


° . and those who ask for up-to-date informa- 
217, May 10, 1942) University of tion about Canada’s participation in the 


; . . 9 war. Includes facts and figures covering all 
Chicago 1942, 2 Pp. 10c. phases of the war effort. 
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Defense of the Western Hemisphere, by 
E. S. Kalp and R. M. Morgan. (Unit 
studies in American problems) Bos- 
ton, Ginn. 1941. 65p. 60c. 
Comprehensive, illustrated treatment of 

subject. Includes text of Lend-Lease Act, 

President’s Message on Defending the Seas, 


peace aims of the U. §&., bibliographies, 
projects and problems for discussion. 


Defense, One Year. U. S. Office for 
Emergency Management. 1941. [30]p. 
Free. 


Progress made during the first year—the 
organization, cost and problems met. 


Defense Program. U. S. Office for 
Emergency Management. 1941. 14p. 
Free. 

Handbook for speakers offering back- 


ground and source material on all phases of 
our national effort for total victory. 


Maps: Inexpensive and Free, by Harriet 


M. Skogh, (In [Illinois Libraries. 
v. 23, No. 10. Dec. 1941. p. 6-10.) 
Free. 


An excellent survey of sources for various 
kinds of maps with helpful suggestions for 
obtaining them. Includes sources for mili- 
tary and defense maps. 


Our Flag. U.S. Marine Corps. 1941. 


[30]p. Free. 


Illustrated booklet giving history of flag 
and how to respect and display it. 


The New World. (Democracy in action, 
No. 9) Council for Democracy. 11 
West 42nd St., N. Y. 1942. 46p. 10c. 
Post-war plans for a new world order 


with a discussion of the economic, social 
and political problems involved. 


Report to the Nation; The American 
preparation for war. U. S. Office of 
Facts and Figures. 1942. 62p. Free. 


Report on the progress of the defense 
effort as of Dec. 31, 1941. 


Toward a Dynamic America; the chal- 
lenge of a changing world, by M. W. 
Childs and W. T. Stone. (Headline 
book no. 31) Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 1941. 
9383p. 25c. 


An excellent comprehensive treatment of 
the state of mind, physical resources, foreign 
policies, the part in the war and future plans 
for a United States preparing to assume a 
~~ and responsible role in the world of 
oday. 
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War-Chronology, March 1938 to Decem- 
ber 1941. U. S. Information Service. 
1941. 12p. Free. 

Beginning with the European War, March 

11, 1938, and including all important steps 


in the international situation through De- 
cember 13, 1941. 


Why... . ed. by F. H. Pringle. 
(America in a world at war, No. 5) 
Farrar & Rinehart, inc. 1941. 48p. 
10c. 

An interesting brief question-answer treat- 
ment of about ten different subjects of im- 
portance today—aid to Britain, Pan-Ameri- 
ean friendship, the Pacific, food blockade, 
etc. List of agencies through which work in 


these fields is conducted and a bibliography 
are included. 


AGENCIES > 


The American Red Cross and National 
Defense. 1941. 14p. mimeo. Free. 
American Red Cross, Wash. D. C. 


The new Red Cross activities related to 
defense. 


Digest of the Purpose of the Federal 
Agencies. U. S. Office of Government 
Reports. 1941. 50p. Free. 

Revised annually. Summarizes the au- 
thority and functions of Federal departments 


and agencies and their subdivisions, includ- 
ing the national defense agencies. 


Informational Handbook. U. S. Office of 
Government Reports. Dec. 1941. 58p. 
mimeo. Free. 

Excellent reference source of information 
on subjects of general interest, prepared in 
response to numerous inquiries for statistical 
and other data relating directly or indirectly 


to the activities of federal agencies, includ- 
ing national defense. 


State Defense Councils or State Emer- 
gency Agencies as of Jan. 12, 1942. 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 1942. 
5p. mimeo. Free. 


United States Government Manual. U.S. 


Information Service. Spring 1942. 
700p. 75c. (U. S. Supt. of Docu- 
ments. ) 

Published three times a year. The stand- 


ard reference book on the organization and 
functions of federal departments and agen- 
cies, including a section on national defense 
agencies. 
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LAWS 


Emergency Price Control Act of 1942; 
Act (H. R. 5990) to further the na- 
tional defense and security by check- 
ing speculative and excessive price 
rises, price dislocations, and inflation- 
ary tendencies, and for other purposes. 
Approved Jan. 30, 1942 (77th Cong., 
Public Law 421) 5c. (U.S. Supt. of 
Documents. ) 


The Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940, as amended. 1942. p. 22-47. 
Free (U. S. Selective Service System.) 


Issued in loose-leaf form. Contains the 
text of amending and selected related laws 
through Dec. 26, 1941. 


War and the Bill of Rights; wartime 
laws and regulations affecting free- 
dom of speech, press and communica- 
tion. Jan. 1942. 12p. folder. Free. 
(American Civil Liberties Union, 170 
Fifth Ave., N. Y.) 


Brief summaries of laws and regulations 
with a directory of federal agencies con- 
cerned. 


War Law Service, 1941-date. Commerce 
Clearing House. 


Through this complete, loose-leaf, current 
service, consisting of 5 vols. covering all 
laws and legal developments relating to the 
war and defense the Illinois State Library 
will answer any questions in these fields: 
v. 1, General laws on draft, money, aliens, 
etce.; v. 2, Government contracts; v. 
Priorities ; v. 4, Price control; 
war laws, including Canada. 


Weekly List of Selected United States 
Government Publications. U. S. Supt. 
of Documents. Free. 


Other defense laws and regulations may 
be selected from this list for purchase, such 
as: Army regulations, Federal rules and 
regulations, Federal specifications, Federal 
decisions of various departments, Special 
laws and acts. Treaties, etc. 


v. 5, Foreign 


PERIODICALS 


The Red Cross Courier; official publica- 
tion of the American Red Cross. 
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Monthly. $1 per year. National 
Headquarters, American Red Cross, 
Wash. D. C. 


Information and reports about Red Cross 
activities all over the world. Civilian and 
national defense activities predominate at 
present. Every library should subscribe. 
Victory; official weekly bulletin of the 

agencies in the Office for Emergency 

Management. 75c per year. (U. S. 

Supt. of Documents.) 


Current facts and figures on practically all 
phases of the national defense program. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Government Sources of Information on 
National Defense. U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. (Preliminary ed. Educational 
and defense series. Pamphlet no. 2) 
1942. 50p. mimeo. Free. 


A comprehensive, partially annotated list 
serving as an index to publications of 1940- 
41 by government agencies on national de- 
fense. It is classified by issuing dept. or 
agency and the function of each agency in 
the defense program is given. Besides 
books, bulletins, pamphlets and periodicals, 
it includes posters, radio-scripts, maps, lists 
of films and catalogs. 


Non-government Sources of Information 
on National Defense. U. S. Office of 
Education. (Preliminary ed. Educa- 
tion and National Defense Series. 
Pamphlet no. 3) 1942. 44p. mimeo. 
Free. 


An invaluable guide to 1940-41 publica- 
tions of non-government, non-profit agencies, 
relating to national defense. Gives ad- 
dresses of agencies and brief description of 
its publications, listing those most directly 
related to defense. 

Reference list of National Defense Pub- 
lications; a selection of pertinent bul- 
letins and articles prepared by federal 
agencies actively engaged in the de- 
fense program. U. S. Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports. 1942. 36p. mimeo. 
Free. 


A very useful annotated list of selected 
government publications classified by issuing 
ay Majority of titles listed are free of 
charge. 


THE ARMED FORCES 


What are the various class ratings for selectees and their meaning? 
What do the various insignia on a soldier or sailor’s uniform mean? 


How is a field army organized? 


What government agencies work for the army and navy? 
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What should a selectee do before going into service with regard to his 
family, his job, personal property, insurance, etc.? 

Will my college education help me in the army or navy? 

I am an accountant—would I qualify for any particular job in the army? 

I would like some information on the types of ships which make up the 


U. S. fleet. 
ARMY 
The Army and You. U. S. War Dept. 
1941. 14p. Free. (Director of Se- 


lective Service, War Dept.) 


Concise and specific information for men 
who have enlisted telling what the army 
offers and what it expects. 


The Army Songbook. U. S. Adjutant 
General. 1941. 64p. Free. 
The words of 47 favorite army songs. 
Explanation of Army Terms, Symbols 
and Insignia. U. S. War Dept., Bureau 
of Public Relations. 1941. 14p. Free. 


Includes also the organization of a field 
army, corresponding units of various arms 
and weapons used at maneuvers. 


Fit to Fight . . . and Fit for Life. 
U. S. War Dept., Bureau of Public 
Relations, The Women’s Interest Sec- 
tion. 1942. 22p. Free. 


Presents the problem of venereal disease 
for the soldier. 


How to Get Along in the Army, by “Old 
Sarge.” Appleton-Century Co., N. Y. 
1942. $1.50. 


Author who conducts Liberty Magazine’s 
“This Man’s Army” page answers practical 
questions in direct army language—what to 
take to camp, how budget time, money and 
duties, the army blues, how to be healthy 
and other personal suggestions. 


Military Intelligence; Identification of 
U. S. Government Aircraft. , U. S. 


War Dept. (Basic manual FM 30-30) 
1942. 15ip. 35c. (U. S. Supt. of 
Documents ) 


A descriptive and illustrated guide for 
both military forces and civilians in the 
identification of the U. S. Army and Navy 
air craft. Illustrations give front, side, top 
and bottom views of each plane. 

Is your number up? Practical informa- 
tion for the future selectee, by Blake 
Cochran. 2d ed. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 1942. 57p. Free. 
(U. S. Selective Service System) 


Contains all information necessary “to 
facilitate the social and economic adjust- 
ments that must be made by men who are 
a civilian life to enter upon military 

ha 


The New Army of the United States. 
U. S. War Dept., Bureau of Public 
Relations. 1941. 14lp. 35c. (U. S. 
Supt. of Documents) 

“A fairly complete report on the Army as 


of August 1, 1941,” its organization, -mis- 
sions, methods and equipment. 


New Soldier’s Handbook. Penguin Book, 
Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 1942. 
291lp. 35c. 


Includes the official U. S. Army manual 
and additional useful information regarding 
organization and techniques of the new 
American Army for the new soldiers and 
the general public. 


The Soldier and His Food. 1942. 26p. 

The Soldier and His Health. 1942. 26p. 

The Soldier and His Housekeeping. 1942. 
19p. 

The Soldier and His Recreation. 
27p. 

The Soldier and His Religion. 1942. 17p. 

The Soldier and His Uniform. 1942. 19p. 
U. S. War Dept., Bureau of Public 
Relations, The Women’s Interest Sec- 
tion. Free. 


Series of popular, interesting pamphlets 
on the various phases of a soldier’s life of 
particular interest to the women of the 
country. 


1942. 


The Personnel of the Army of the United 
States; information regarding the ap- 
pointment, enlistment, and induction 
of commissioned officers, army nurses, 
warrant officers, cadets, officer candi- 
dates and enlisted men. U. S. Adju- 
tant General. Mar. 1942. 42p. Free. 


“Designed as a resume of rules and regu- 
lations” for general information. 


Services to the Armed Forces. Ameri- 
can Red Cross. (ARC 296) Revised 
Dec. 1941. 34p. Free. 


Describes a new service to coordinate the 
increased work of the Red Cross in behalf 
of service men and their families. 


The Story of the Red Cross. American 
Red Cross. (ARC 626) Revised Nov. 
1940. [8p.] Free. 


History and past and present activities. 
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What Everyone Wants to Know About 
the U. S. O. United Service Organi- 
zations for National Defense, Inc., 
Empire State Building, N. Y. City. 
1941. 15p. 


NAVY 


Activities of the United States Coast 
Guard. U. S. Dept. of the Navy. 
1941. 8p. Free. 


Operations of the Coast Guard in Time 
of War. U. S. Dept. of the Navy. 
1941. 15p. Free. 


The United States Coast Guard—General 
information. U.S. Dept. of the Navy. 
1941. 28p. Free. 


Historical and descriptive pamphlets on 
the Coast Guard. 

Everything You Want to Know About 
Life in the U. S. Navy. U. S. Dept. 
of the Navy. 1941. 20p. Free. 

An illustrated readable booklet presenting 
al! phases of navy life to the enlistee. 

How Your College Can Help You Be a 
Naval Officer. U. S. Navy Dept. 
1942. 14p. Free. 


An interesting booklet showing opportuni- 
ties in the Navy for college men, require- 
ments, list of questions and answers. 


Navy Educational Program: elementary 


and secondary schools. U. S. Navy 
Dept. 1942. 4p. folder. Free. 
A large, well illus. folder giving the 


mathematical and scientific education de- 
sired preliminary to enlistment, navy train- 
ing for navy jobs and relation of various 
civil work to navy positions. 
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Navy Wings; what do these mean to 


you. U. S. Navy Dept. 1941. 19p. 
Free. 
Complete information on _ opportunities, 


requirements, training and specific instruc- 
tions for a career in naval aviation. 


Uniforms, Decoration, Medals and 
Badges of the United States Navy; 
taken from the Navy uniform regula- 
tions. U. S. Bureau of Navigation. 
1941. 94p. 55c. (U. S. Supt. of 
Documents) 


The United States Navy. (77th Con- 
gress, Ist Sess. Dec. no. 58) 1941. 
84p. 15c. (U. S. Supt. of Documents) 


Brief history and information relative to 
organization, personnel, fleet and shore es- 
tablishments and bases. 


The United States Navy in National De- 
fense, by Frank Knox. American 
Council on Public Affairs, Wash. D. C., 
1941. 40p. 25c. 


A review of the history of the American 
fleet, operations of the Navy Dept. and re- 
lationship of our naval policies to national 
defense. 


Warships at Work; a naval notebook 
explaining in text and by profile some 
functions of the principal warship 
types of the world, by A. C. Hardy. 
Penguin Books, Inc., 300 4th Ave., 
N. Y. 1941. 144p. 25c. 


A book of warships of various types of 
England and the U. S. now actually used in 
the war. Author is located at Gibraltar. 
Men and boys especially will enjoy this 
small book. 


INDUSTRY 


A manufacturer in a small plant wants to know if he can get a government 


contract. 


What is the procedure for converting my factory into wartime production 
and can I get help from the government? 
How can I prepare myself for a defense job and how can I get a job when 


I have finished my training? 


Is there any opportunity for training a physically handicapped person for 


some kind of defense work? 
GENERAL 
After the War— Full Employment, by 


A. H. Hansen. (Post war planning 
series, no. 2) U. S. National Re- 


sources Planning Board. 1942. 


5e. 


Discusses how we can prevent unemploy- 
ment after the war, giving the problems and 
plans for full employment and a high con- 
sumption program. Facts and statistics for 
the average citizen. 


19p. 
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America Rearms; the citizen’s guide to 
national defense, by W. T. Stone. 
(Headline books, no. 28) The Foreign 
Policy Association, N. Y. 1941. 64p. 
25c. 

Discusses the military needs of the U. S., 
the goals of the national defense program 
and the industrial progress made toward 
reaching these goals. 

Available also for 25c is a study packet 
based on “America Rearms,” containing out- 


lines for discussion meetings, materials for 
study, etc. 


The Battle of Production. 


League of Women Voters. 
10e. 


Deals with the size and organization of 
the defense program, defense production, 
community problems, paying for defense and 


demobilization of defense production. List 
of references given. 


Conversion; America’s Job. U. S. Office 
for Emergency Management. (The 
Arsenal of democracy series) 1942. 
8386p. Free. 


The progress being made by our indus- 
tries in this program and problems involved 
for both industry and American consumers. 


National 
1941. 8p. 


Converting industry; turning a nation’s 
production to war. Booklet prepared 
from transcript of business-paper edi- 
tors and publishers with War Produc- 
tion Board officials, Feb. 13, 1942. 
U. S. War Production Board, Division 
of Information. 1942. 70p. Free. 


Through brief talks, discussions, questions 
and answers, this problem of conversion is 
clearly and definitely explained. Examples 
of industrial conversion are given. 

Defense contract service: an appeal to 
every American manufacturer. U. S. 
Office of Production Management, Pro- 
ductive Division. 1941. 9p. Free. 


Explains the federal contract service and 
how to secure defense contracts through its 
help. Gives essential information a manu- 
facturer must furnish and location. Lists 
defense contract regional offices. 


Gun’s not gadgets. U. S. Office for 
Emergency Management. (Arsenal 
for Democracy series) 1941. 20p. 
Free. 


Converting factories from peacetime to 
wartime production with problems involved. 
How inventors can aid national defense. 

U. S. Dept. of Commerce, National 

inventors council. Revised 1942. 22p. 

Free. 
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“For inventors, engineers, scientists, tech- 
nicians and others desirous of aiding war 
effort.”” Tells kinds ot inventions useful to 
defense agencies; suggests procedure for 
submitting inventions. List of “instructive 
literature” for inventors. 

Labor in the defense crisis, by T. R. 

Carskadon. (Public affairs pamphlets, 

no. 58) 1941. 10c. 


Discusses the absorption of the unem- 
ployed by defense industry and how labor 
disputes can best be settled. 


Labor speeds defense. U. S. Office for 
Emergency Management, Division of 
Information. 1941. 40p. Free. 
Explains relations between employer and 

employee and summarizes progress in all 


phases of labor and defense, including un- 
employment, training, housing, contracts. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Defense Employment and Training for 
Employment. U. S. Office of Govern- 
ment Reports. 1941. 21p. Free. 


General information on opportunities for 
both preparation and employment in both 
civilian and military phases of the war pro- 
gram and where to obtain further informa- 
tion. 


How to Fit Yourself for Defense Jobs, 
ed. by H. J. Hobbs. The Home Crafts- 
man, Publishing Corporation, 115 
Worth St., N. Y. 1941. 64p. 25c. 


Kinds of work, where to go for training 
and how to apply for a job. 


How to Get a Defense Job, by Maxwell 
Lehman and Morton Yarmon. Home 
Institute, Inc., N. Y. 1941. 15c. 


Covers all phases of getting a defense job 
—the labor market, training, directory of 
civil service and employment offices, special 
cases, etc. 

How to Get Free Training for Defense 
Jobs. U. S. Social Security Board. 
(Information service circular 49) 
1942. 8p. Free. 


Brief, definite information and facts. 


Man Meets Job—How Uncle Sam Helps, 
by P. S. Broughton. (Public affairs 
pamphlets, no. 57) 1941. 32p, 10c. 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 


How the U. S. Employment Service is or- 
ganized and how it serves communities, de- 
fense production, and individuals. 


More Production Through Training; the 
training within industry program. 
U. S. War Production Board. 1942. 
12p. Free. 
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Vocational Rehabilitation and National 
Defense. U. S. Office of Education. 
(Education and national defense 
series. Pamphlet no. 19) 1941. 23p. 
15e. (U.S. Supt. of Documents) 


Tells how state vocational rehabilitation 
depts. can help in guiding physically handi- 
capped youth and adults into vocations in 
which they can contribute to national de- 
fense industry. 


Vocational Education for National De- 
fense—Illinois Public Schools, ed. by 
Kenneth Lawyer. [Illinois Board of 


Vocational Education, Springfield, Il. 
1941. 32p. Free. 


Describes the beginnings, development and 
present status of vocational education in 
nois. 


Youth, Jobs and Defense, U. S. Federal 
Security Agency, National Youth Ad- 
ministration. 1941. 25p. Free. 


Contains an outline of the Youth Work 
defense program, describing opportunities for 
young people to acquire practical work ex- 
perience for private employment, with spe- 
cial emphasis on defense industries. 


WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Effective Industrial Use of Women in 
the Defense Program. U. S. Labor 
Dept., Women’s Bureau. 1940. 22p. 
10¢e. 


A guide on types of jobs, wage standards. 
health and safety, factors of importance in 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


a program of employment of women in in- 

dustry. 

Employment and Demand for Women 
Workers in the Manufacture of Instru- 
ments. 1941. 3lp. Free. 


Employment of Women in the Manu- 
facture of Artillery Ammunition. 1941. 
3lp. Free. 


Women’s Factory Employment in an Ex- 
panding Air Craft Production Pro- 
gram. 1941. 25p. Free. (U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau) 


Each gives principal operations of work 
and possibilities of extended use of women 
in these cperations. 


The First Year; a study of women’s 
participation in federal defense ac- 
tivities. U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 1941. 39p. Free. 


Contains a résumé of the work of women 
in the Federal service prior to 1940, pic- 
turesque jobs of women in defense, a list of 
defense jobs which women are occupying, 
etc. 


Women, Work and the War, by Colonel 
Joseph Battley and others. (Univ. of 
Chicago. Round Table broadcast, no. 
210) (Mar. 22, 1942). University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1942. 29p. 10c. 


A very complete survey of the subject, 
with facts and figures supporting the radio 
discussion, given as footnotes. Questions, 
graphic statistics and excellent bibliography 
add to its value. 


CIVILIAN EDUCATION 


What educational ideas and ideals relating to national defense must I, as a 


teacher, present to my students? 


Do you have a list of “critical materials” and information about them? 
I would like material for a discussion group on the consumer and the 


defense effort. 


What is recommended for planting in a “Victory Garden”? 

How has the war affected our standard of living so far? 

What has the government done about housing for defense workers? 

A member of the local Woman’s Club wishes to know how the club can offer 
its services and facilities to help in the war effort. 

A- member of the Rotary Club wants to know how community forums and 
discussion groups can be organized to further the defense program of the 


community. 
MORALE 


Children and the War. (The University 
of Chicago Round Table broadcast, 


no. 219. May 24, 1942) University 
of Chicago. 1942. 29p. 10c. 


Includes an interesting, authoritative dis- 
cussion on the subject, an excellent list of 
“suggested readings” and a recommended 
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article: How to Adjust Your Children to 
Wartime, by Daniel A. Prescott, of Dept. of 
Education, Univ. of Chicago. 


How Can Our Schools Meet the War 
Emergency? by William F. Russell 
and others. (American Town Meeting 
of the Air, Bulletin, v. 7, no. 15, Feb. 
2, 1942) Columbia University Press, 
1942. 3lp. 10c. 


Radio discussion of educational ideals and 


objectives in the present defense crisis. 
Bibliography. 
Morale: Ours and Theirs, by Hadley 


Cantril and others. (University of 
Chicago, Round Table Broadcast, no. 
199) University of Chicago, 1942. 
10c. 


Problems of American morale in _ the 
present situation, with the conclusion that 
morale rests ultimately on the conviction of 
each citizen that we are right. Bibliography. 
Music in the National Effort. U.S. War 

Dept., Bureau of Public Relations. 

1942. 8p. Free. (Music Educators 

National Conference, 64 E. Jackson 

Blvd., Chicago) 


Helpful suggestions for using music for 
community unity and _  0~building civilian 
morale, for playing and singing the Star 
Spangled Banner and lists of suggested in- 
strumental and vocal music for national de- 
fense programs. 


Our Country’s Call to Service. U. S. 
office of Education. (Education and 
National Defense Series. Pamphlet, 
no. 1) 1942. 24p. 15c. (U.S. Supt. 
of Documents) 


A general introduction to the responsibility 
and functions of education in the broad pro- 
gram of defense of the democratic ideals for 
all men everywhere. Bibliography. 


Propaganda Good and Bad; a University 
of Chicago Round Table broadcast by 
Archibald MacLeish, Harold Lasswell 
and Richard McKeon. Mar. 1, 1942. 
University of Chicago, 1942. 28p. 
10c. 


Discussion of how much information is 
necessary for formation of public opinion 
and the propaganda policy of the nation 
during the war. Excellent list of suggested 
readings on morale and propaganda. 


School and College Civilian Morale 
Service; how to participate. U. S. 
Office of Education. 1941. 28p. Free. 


Presents the basic facts and plans for co- 
operation of educational institutions and 
community organizations in the wartime 
am of civilian morale and adult edu- 
cation. 
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The Schools in Wartime. British Li- 
brary of Information, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 1941. 26p. Free. 


_An illustrated series of short sketches de- 
picting the aspects of the life and work of 
the schools of England under war conditions. 


Secondary Schools and the War Effort. 
U. S. Office of Education. 1942. 9p. 
Free. 


First report by the Consultative Commit- 
tee on Secondary Education, appointed Dec., 
1941, supplying basic advice and suggestions 
to school authorities on the part secondary 
schools and students should take in the war- 
time program. 

To Parents in Wartime. U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau. 1942. Prob- 
ably free. 

A pamphlet recommended for parents, just 
published. 

The University of Illinois and the War; 
six addresses in January, 1942, before 
the students and faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. (U. of I. Bulletin, 
v. 39, no. 30, March 17, 1942) Free. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


The first two addresses provide informa- 
tion concerning the University and its war- 
time and military services. The other ad- 
dresses are excellent for background and 
causes of the war. 


A War Policy for American Schools, by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
of the N. E. A. and American Council 


of Education. 1942. 47p. 10c. (Na- 
tional Education Association of the 


U. S., 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., 
Wash., D. C.) 
The latest official statement of the gen- 


eral educational policy for elementary and 

secondary schools, with each of eleven war 

duties of schools discussed briefly according 
to their importance. 

What Schools Can Do. U. S. Office of 
Education (Education and National 
Defense Series. Pamphlet, no. 4) 
1941. 22p. 15¢. (U. S. Supt. of 
Documents) 


A comprehensive presentation of the war 
policies, programs and plans for the war 
effort of educational institutions. Bibliog- 
raphy. 


LIBRARIES 


Blackout and Air Raid Regulations. 
Providence, R. I., Public Library. (Li- 
brary Journal, v. 67: 265, Mar. 1942) 
Air 

library. 


raid precautions of one Eastern 
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Defense Creed For Librarians. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Public Library. (Library 
Journal, v. 67: 273. Mar. 1942) 


How Libraries May Serve. U. S. Office 
of Education. (Education and Na- 
tional Defense Series. Pamphlet no. 
17) 1941. 20p. 15c. (U.S. Supt. of 
Documents) 


Considers role of libraries 
effort and includes educational 
war effort of schools, college, 
special libraries. 


in defense 
plans for 
public and 


Libraries as War Information Centers. 


Detroit Public Library. (See Michigan 
Librarian, Mar. 1942) 


Cleveland, Ohio Public Library. (See 
Library Journal, April 15, 1942) 


Other libraries (See A. L. A. Bulletin, 
Jan.-Feb. 1942 and Library Journal, 
May 15, 1942) 


National Defense and the Public Library, 
py Nell A. Unger and others. Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago. 
1942. 47p. 35c. 


How particular libraries are definitely 
meeting the defense demands and suggested 
activities for all libraries. 

Victory Book Campaign. (A. L. A. Bul- 
letin, v. 36, no. 1-2, pt. II, Jan.-Feb. 

1942) 


The manual for state and local directors 
of the campaign, giving purpose, organiza- 
tion and methods of distribution. 

The Victory Book Campaign in Illinois, 
by Ralph E. McCoy. (Illinois Libraries, 

v. 24, no. 4, p. 47-50, April 1942) 


PERIODICALS 


Education for Victory, 1942. U. S. 
Office of Education. Biweekly. $1 per 


year. 
A journal of information on the war and 
defense efforts relating to education, schools 


and libraries. Replaces School Life for the 
duration of the war. 


Information Exchange on Education and 
Defense; Catalog of loan packets. 


U. S. Office of Education. 1942. 8p. 
Free. 


Lists these packets of ephemeral material 
by subject with brief descriptions of con- 
tents. They may be _ borrowed, free of 
charge, from the Office of Educaticn. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


School and College Civilian, Morale 
Service. Bulletin no. 1. U. S. Office 
of Education. Monthly. 1941. Free. 


The bulletin for coordinating and dissem- 
inating information for this educational de- 
fense program, such as news notes, sugges- 
tions for solving problems, new develop- 
ments, activities of public and radio forums, 
schools and colleges, libraries and Federal 
agencies. New publications and forum serv- 
ices for all sources are described. 


ECONOMICS OF DEFENSE 


Adequacy of Natural Resources Supplies, 
by John W. Finch. U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 1941. 26p. Free. 


A survey of potential supplies of strategic 
and major metals for the defense program. 
After the War, What?, by H. M. Wris- 

ton. Citizens emergency committee 

on non-defense expenditures. 1941. 

12p. Free. 


Urges reduction of non-defense expendi- 
tures to protect economic stability and fiscal 
souncness of nation. 

The Automobile User’s Guide with War- 
time Suggestions on How to Get the 
Most Out of Your Car and Make It 
Last Longer. Detroit, General Motors, 


Customer Research Staff. [1942] 
64p. Free. 
The Coal in Your Bin. U. S. Dept. of 


the Interior, Office of the solicitor. 
1941. 24p. 10c. 


General consumer information about coal, 
followed by the governmental program to 
help the coal industry and the users of coal. 


Conservation: Key to Survival, by E. 
C. Franklin and L. H. MacVey. 
American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street, N. W., Wash., 
D.C. Dec. 1941. 40p. 25c. 


Wartime needs for various raw materials, 
sources of supply and the effect of short- 
ages on civilian production. Questions for 
discussion, readings and _ references and 
suggestions for study of long-time programs 
in conservation are given. 


Defense and Living Costs. American 
Association for Adult Education. (A 
defense’ digest) 1941. 18p. 10¢e. 
(525 W. 150th St., N. Y.) 

The story of the effect of national defense 
and the war economy upon the American 
pocketbook and the problem of what to 


sacrifice in our living standards. 
sion suggestions and bibliography. 


Discus- 
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Defense and the Consumer. Institute 
for Consumer Education. (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet no. 54) 1941. 3lp. 
10c. 


How to be a good consumer during the 
defense emergency without sacrificing living 
standards too much. 

Defense Savings Bonds and Stamps... 
What they are and the part they play 
in the Defense program. U. S. Dept. 
of the Treasury. 1941. 10p. Free. 


Dollars for Democracy. U. S. Office for 
Emergency Management. 1942. 17p. 
Free. 

How money is playing a vital role in 


mobilization and how the government is 
securing this money. 


Effects of the Defense Program on 


Prices, Wages and Profits. (Pamph- 
let 29) Brookings Institution, Wash., 
D.C. 1941. 48p. 25c. 


Gives statistics and analyzes them, pre- 
senting the economic picture today. 


Fundamental Economic Issues in Na- 


tional Defense. (Pamphlet no. 26) 
The Brookings Institution, Wash., 
D.C. 1941. 32p. 25c. 


An analytical discussion of basic issues of 
national economic policy—public debt, infla- 
tion and economic collapse. 

Guns, Planes, and Your Pocketbook. 

(Public Affairs Pamphlet, no. 59) 

1941. 3l1p. 10ce. 


The sacrifices and cooperation to be de- 


manded of the American consumer in the 
defense effort. 
How Shall We Pay for Defense. (Town 


Meeting of the Air, v. 7, no. 17, Feb. 
16, 1942) The Town Hall, Inc., N. Y. 
1942. 26p. 10c. 


An unusually enlightening discussion by 
experienced economists on the ways and 
means, with facts and figures to substan- 
tiate opinion. Bibliography. 
How to Stop Inflation. 

Price 


illus. 


U. S. Office of 
Administration. 1942. 10p. 
Free. 


Tells what other countries have done, the 
effects of inflation, and how to control prices. 


Materials for Defense. U. S. Office for 

Emergency Management. (Arsenal 
for Democracy series) 1941. 20p. 
Free. 


What and why certain defense materials 
are vital. Also statistics of production and 
comparison with other Nations. 
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Mrs. Brown Buys a Bond for America’s 
Future. U. 8. Dept. of the Treasury. 
1941. [8p.] Free. 

What a woman has at stake in the war 
program and what can be done about it. 
Priorities and defense; pamphlet of Di- 

vision of Information, Office of Pro- 

duction Management. 1941. 69p. 

Free. 

Explains the priorities system, reasons for 
it and how it works. 

Tire Rationing — How, what and why. 
U. S. Office of Price Administration. 
1942. 5p. Free. 


United States Defense Savings Bonds 
and Stamps. Handbook for Speakers. 
U. S. Dept. of Treasury. 1941. 27p. 
Free. 


War Against Waste. U. S. Office for 
Emergency Management. (Arsenal of 
Democracy series) 1941. 44p. Free. 


Shows the need to conserve, the solution 
to shortages, conservation in last war and 
what has been done in other countries. 


PERIODICALS 


Consumer’s Guide, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 50c per year. 


Illustrated bulletin published monthly, 
June, July, August and semi-monthly during 
rest of year. Contains articles and statistics 
to help consumers buy wisely, both in peace 
and war times. 
Consumer Prices. 

Administration. 

Free. 


Issued twice a month. Designed to help 
consumer buy wisely and cooperate intel- 
ligently in defense effort. 


GARDENING; HEALTH; NUTRITION 


The American Red Cross in the . Move- 
ment for Better Nutrition—Nutrition 
and Canteen Courses. American Red 
Cross. 1942. Folder. Free. 


Describes the courses and what they offer 
and the importance of nutrition and canteen 
services in national defense. 


U. S. Office of Price 
Consumer Division. 


Better Nursing for America, by Beulah 
Amidon, Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc. 1941. 32p. 10c. 


A comprehensive survey of the nursing 
situation at present. Need for nurses on 
home front and in the army. Bibliography. 


The City Home Garden. U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. (Farmer’s Bulletin, no. 
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1044) Revised Feb. 1942. 30p. 15c. 
(U. S. Supt. of Documents) 


Fitness For Freedom; twenty articles on 
health in wartime. (Survey Graphic, 
Calling America series, Special no. 6, 
Mar. 1942) 78p. 40c. Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 112 E. 19th St., N. Y. 
City. 


Twenty experts in various fields contribute 
to the nation’s health and morale programs. 


Food and _ nutrition. American Red 
Cross. 1942. 25c. 


Food essentials, charts, etc. Practical and 
inexpensive A. R. C. text book. 
Food Values in Wartime, by V. G. S. 
Plimmer. Longmans, Green. 1941. 
80p. 35c. 


Diseases due to malnutrition, wholesome 
and unwholesome food, vitamin supplies, and 
substitutes. Based on experiences in Eng- 
land under rationing and price control. 


Guide for Planning the Local Victory 
Garden Program. U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense, 1942. 13p. Free. 


Gives purpose, phases, organization work 
opportunities and sources of help in the Vic- 
tory Garden Campaign. 


An Illinois Garden Guide. University of 


Illinois. College of Agriculture, Ex- 
tension Service in Agriculture and 
Home Economics. (Circular 522) 


1942. 3l1p. Free. 

Basic gardening information for both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced gardener. 
Instructions for Victory Gardens. [IIli- 

nois State Council of Defense, Com- 

mittee on Victory Gardens. 1942. 

Free. Illinois State Council of De- 

fense, 188 West Randolph, Chicago. 


A working manual for victory gardeners. 


Make Your Meals to Measure. East 
Lansing, Michigan State College, Ex- 
tension Service. 1942. Free. 


A chart, menus for one week and recipes 
for the “moderate purse” and for the 
“Economy purse’ shows how “food values 
recommended by the Committee on Foods 
and Nutrition of National Research Coun- 
cil” are available on any budget. 


The Most Important Foods For National 


Defense. Illinois, Dept. of Public 
Health. (Education Health Circular, 
no. 883) 1941. 6p. folder. Free. 


Victory Gardens, by V. R. Boswell. 
(U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Miscel- 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


laneous Publication, no. 483) 1942. 
llp. 5c. (U.S. Supt. of Documents) 


Gives general information for the inex- 
perienced gardner on what to grow, how to 
prepare soil, how and when to plant, how to 
care for plants and how to utilize crop. 


PERIODICALS 


Nutrition Notes. Monthly except July 
and August, The Nutrition Bureau. 
105 E. 22d St., N. Y. 50c¢ per year. 


Illinois Health Messenger. [Illinois Dept. 
of Public Health. Semi-monthly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Current References on National Health 
and the Defense Program, compiled by 
Margaret T. Price U. S. Office 
of Education. 1941. 12p. mimeo. 
Free. 


Keep Fit With the Right Foods; popular 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals on 
nutrition, compiled by Helen S. 
Mitchell. American Library Associa- 
tion. 1941. 4p. 25c. 


Printed originally in ALA Book list, v. 38, 
no. 1, p. 19-22. Sept. 1941. 


Your Diet and Your Health. Detroit 
Public Library. (Michigan Librarian, 


Dec. 1941) 
HOUSING 
Defense Housing—1941. U. S. Federal 
Works Agency. 1941. 16p. Free. 


An attractively illustrated pamphlet de- 
scribing the FWA defense housing program. 


Homes for Defense. U. S. Office for 
Emergency Management, Division of 
Defense Housing Coordination. 1941. 
_85p. Free. 


Explains the authority, functions and pro- 
cedures of the Division in analyzing, co- 
ordinating and supervising the defense pro- 
gram. Defines also functions of other agen- 
cies which cooperate with the Division. 
Appendices include organization chart and 
calendar of defense housing. 


The functions of this Division have been 
transferred to the newly created National 
ery | Agency by Executive Order of Feb. 


Housing Program For Victory, by Dana 
Doten. (Social Action, v. 8, no. 3) 
1942. 34p. 15c. Council for Social 
Action, 289 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Explains why Defense Housing, the need 
for speed, brief history, housing agencies 
and foundations for the future. Bibliog- 
raphy and an article: The war’s effect on 
living standards. 
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CIVILIAN PROTECTION 


What training does volunteer work for civilian defense require and what 


training courses are being offered? 


What are the most practical methods of protection for schools and other 


public buildings against air raids? 


What should we do in blackouts? 


Can a woman qualify for air raid warden? 


CIVILIAN PARTICIPATION 


Civilian defense. (Chicago Round Table 
broadcast no. 208, Mar. 8, 1942) Uni- 


versity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1942. 
27p. 10¢. 
A helpful discussion of the topic: what 


can individual citizens do in their communi- 
ties in civilian defense work? Includes illus. 
of “Mapping a block for civilian defense” 
and list of OCD publications. 


Defense on Main Street; a guidebook for 
local activities for defense and democ- 
racy. Council for Democracy (285 
Madison Ave., N. Y. City) 1941. 25c. 


A guidebook with practical plans for in- 
dividuals and groups on organizing com- 
munity resources for defense. 


How to be an active citizen iri a democ- 
racy, ed. by Town Hall Civic Affairs 


Committee. The Town Hall, Inc. 
(123 West 43d St., N. Y. City) 1941. 
104p. 50c. 

Directory and description of agencies 


through which citizens may work in the 
service of American democracy. Helpful 
especially for residents of N. Y. City but 
valuable for any community. 


Know Your Community. U. S. Office of 
Education. Federal Security Agency. 
1941. 10c. 


Suggestions for participation in 
munity defense programs. 


com- 


Women in defense. American associa- 
tion for adult education, 525 W. 120th 
St., N. Y. (A Defense Digest) 1941. 
23p. 10c. 


Presenting the problems confronting 
American women today, emphasizing wom- 
en’s response to volunteer defense work. 
Suggested discussion and reading. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The American Red Cross Needs You. 
American Red Cross. (ARC 432) 
Revised Jan. 1942. 12p. folder. Free. 


Volunteer special services are listed, with 
requirements for and description of each. 


Civil air patrol; organization, purpose, 
program, enlistment. U. S. Off. of 
civilian defense. 1941. 60p. Free. 


Information for organization of civilian 
aviation resources of U. S. for national de- 
fense service. An application form and a 
directory of civil air patrol regional com- 
mands included. 


A Civilian Defense Volunteer Office; an 
Official Arm of the Local Defense 
Council. U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense. New ed. 1942. 27p. 10c. 


Organization and activities of the office; 
volunteer work opportunities, training 
courses, etc. Based on needs of a large 
city, but can be adapted to any size com- 
munity under consideration. 


Civilian Protection; why, what, how, 
who, where, when. U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense. 1941. 14p. Free. 


Introduction to the program of civilian 
protection with a chart of “Civilian protec- 
tion organization for a municipality.” 


Emergency Medical Service for Civilian 


Defense. U. S. Office of Civilian De- 
fense. (Medical Division, Bulletin, 
no. 1) 1941. 12p. Free. 


A basic plan for organization of the 
emergency medical service related to hos- 
pitals, which can be adapted to the needs of 
any community. 

Enrolled Volunteer Worker Groups for 

Civilian Protection. U. S. Office for 


Civilian Defense. 1941. 12p. Free. 


_Descriptions of various volunteer services, 
air raid warden service, auxiliary police, 
bomb squads, etc., with illustrations of offi- 
cial insignia. 


Handbook for Civilian Defense, by Hans 
Mayer-Daxlanden. Civilian Advisory 
Service (163 Park Row, N. Y. City) 
2d printing. 1942. 88p. $1. 


A complete, informative, elementary hand- 
book for civilian defense workers. 


How to Organize Civilian Protection in 
Your Community. U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense. 1942. 8p. Free. 


A simple outline of basic plans. 


Contains 
list of OCD publications. 
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Local Organization for Civilian Protec- 
tion. U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 
1941. lip. Free. 


A suggested civil defense ordnance and 
chart of organization made to fit needs of 
the average city, but can be adapted to 
county, town or other political subdivision. 
Staff Manual, United States Citizen’s 

Defense Corps. U.S. Office of Civilian 

Defense. 1942. Tp. 10c. 


Explains the organization of a local Citi- 
zen’s Defense Corps and functions of the 
staff members. 

The United States Citizens Defense 
Corps; who can join, how to join, 
qualifications, schools, duties, insignia, 
equipment, coordination of groups. 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 1942. 
3839p. illus. 20c. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


Air Raid Precautions Services—General. 
Combined manual. Revised Jan. 1, 


1942. (American Legion vest pocket 
series for civilian defense) 1942. 
80p. Free from Dept. Headquarters 


of American Legion in Illinois or Na- 

tional Headquarters, 777 N. Meridian 

St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

A well organized general outline of civilian 
defense procedures and organization and ac- 
tivities of all related precautionary services. 
Presents program from standpoint of 
American Legion—how the Legion members 
qualify to take part in the various civilian 
defense activities. 


The Air Raid Safety Manual; what you 
must know to protect yourself, your 
family and your home, by Capt. Burr 
Leyson. E. P. Dutton and co., N. Y. 
1942. 92p. $1. 


An authoritative, practical and readable 
reference handbook answering concisely 50 
most common questions asked about air raid 
safety for all civilians. U. S. and foreign 
airplane silhouettes, with brief description, 
on end papers. Standard symbols for map 
making and insignia of Civilian Defense 
Corps are given. 


Air Raid Warning System. U. S. Office 
of Civilian Defense. Prepared by the 
War Dept. 1941. 18p. diagrs. Free. 
Military, civilian and public warning sys- 

tems. Training necessary is indicated. 

Blackouts. Prepared by the War Dept. 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Aug. 
1941. 60p. 25c. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Provides information which the civilian 
population needs to know about blackouts, 
obscuration methods and materials, pro- 
cedures for dwellings and buildings. Bibli- 
ography. 

Civilian Defense; Protective Conceal- 
ment. Prepared by the War Dept. 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Mar. 
1942. 68p. Free. 

Detailed survey of the problem of camou- 
flage as defense against bombing. Problems 
of factory buildings, yards, air-fields, small 


business, shadows, landmarks, etc., are dis- 
cussed. 


Civilian Defense; Protective Construc- 
tion. Prepared by War Dept. U. S. 
Office for Emergency Management. 
(Structure series, Bulletin no.1) 1941. 
36p. plans, tables, diagrs. 25c. 


Covers aerial attack, weapons used, bal- 
listics, effects of bombs, defense measures 
against such attacks. Air raid shelters and 
protection of buildings, utilities and indus- 
trial plants discussed. Bibliography. 


Civilian Defense; Suggestions For State 
and Local Fire Defense. U. S. Office 


for Emergency Management. 1941. 
27p. 10c. (U. S. Supt. of Docu- 
ments) 


Covers federal, state and local fire de- 
fenses and facilities; organization and train- 
ing of local fire fighting units and personnel. 


The Control System of the Citizens’ De- 
fense Corps. U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense. 1942. 30p. Free. 


Gives necessary instructions for establish- 
ing and operating a local civilian center for 
transmitting and coordinating war informa- 
tion, reports, messages, etc. 


Fire Protection in Civilian Defense. 
Prepared by War Dept. U. S. Office 
of Civilian Defense. 1941. 44p. 10c. 
(U. S. Supt. of Documents) 


Describes a plan for the average Ameri- 
tan community, with much on emergency or- 
ganization, incendiary bombs, fire alarm 
services and fire fighting difficulties. 


Protection Against Gas. Prepared by 


War Dept. U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense. 1941. 75p. 25¢c. (U. S. 
Supt. of Documents) 

Description of gases, equipment and 


methods for individuals and collective pro- 
tection and protection of animals. Includes 
decontamination methods. 


U. S. Office of 
22p. Free. 


For 
and 


Protection of Hospitals. 
Civilian Defense. 1941. 


Gives general principles of procedure. 
hospital executives, administrators 
chiefs of staff. 
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Protection of Industrial Plants and Pub- 
lic Buildings. U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense. 1941. 10p. Free. 


Specific directions and plans for organiza- 
tion and training for protection of personnel 
and physical plants—as factories, hospitals 
and business establishments. 


Protection of Schools and School Chil- 
dren. U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. 
1942. 14p. Free. 


Tells how to prepare, what to expect and 
what to do in a school in case of an air raid. 
Contains pertinent suggestions for parents. 


What’s That Plane? The handbook for 
practical aircraft identification, by 
Walter B. Pitkin, jr. Penguin books 
and Infantry Journal, N. Y. City. 
1942. 188p. 25c. (Penguin Books, 
Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y.) 


Shows silhouettes and distinguishing fea- 
tures of military and commerial machines of 
enemy countries as well as U. S. which are 
most likely to be seen over this continent. 


TRAINING 


American Red Cross First Aid Text 
Book. American Red Cross. Rev. ed. 
Philadelphia, Blakistone. 1940. 256p. 
illus. 60c. 


The text for the 20-hour training course in 
first aid. 


Air Raid Defense Training for Federal 
Employees. U. S. Federal Works 
Agency. (Training bulletin no. 1) 
1942. 29p. Free. 


Basic outline of what every federal worker 
must know about protection against air 
raids. Instructions apply generally to 
private buildings and homes as well as gov- 
ernment offices. 

Guide for the Training of Volunteer 
Nurses’ Aides. American Red Cross 
in collaboration with U. S. Office of 
Civilian Defense. 1942. 4p. folder. 
Free from Office. 


Requirements for membership in the corps 
and for the training course. 


A Handbook for Air Raid Wardens. 


U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Rev. 
ed. Dec. 1941. 60p. 10c. 
A practical reference manual with in- 


structions on the duties of air raid wardens 

for the enrolled volunteer worker. 

Handbooks for Civilian Defense Volun- 
teers. U.S. Office of Civilian Defense. 


These have been printed for workers in all 
civilian defense protective services as auz- 
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iliary firemen, auwiliary police, emergency 
drivers, bomb squads, etc., and are listed in 
many of the more general publications of 
U. S. Office of Civilian Defense listed in this 
bibliography. They may be obtained through 
State and Local Defense Councils or from 
the U. S. Office of Civilian Defense. Indi- 
vidual copies are for sale from the U. S. 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Volunteers in Health, Medical Care and 
Nursing. U. S. Off. of Civilian De- 
fense. 1942. llp. Free. 


Information on opportunities, eligibility, 
education, training, duties, and assignments 
in these fields. Suggested reading list. 
Training Courses for Civilian Protection, 

Enrolled Volunteer Groups. U. S. 

Office of Civilian Defense. 1941. 34p. 

Free. 


Organization of schools, basic and ad- 
vanced training courses, training require- 
ments, texts, records, how to get insignia, 
graduation and awards. 


PERIODICALS 


OCD News Letter; official bulletin of the 
Office Civilian Defense. Sept. 19, 
1941. irregular. Free. 


Current information especially for local 
defense councils, but of interest to all. News 
notes, brief instructions on organization and 
procedures, new publications of the Office of 
Civilian Defense are included. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Civilian Defense; a practical bibliog- 
raphy, by the Cooper Union Library. 
(Wilson Library Bulletin, v. 16: 546- 
54, Mar. 1942) 


A very i helpful annotated, selective 
bibliography “of the most useful books and 
pamphlets at present available.” Especially 
good for British publications. 


The Citizen and Defense, by Readers’ 
Advisory Service, New York Public 
Library. (Library Journal, v. 67: 
32-35, Jan. 1, 1942) 


A helpful annotated list of free and in- 
expensive material to serve as a buying aid 
to libraries. 


Civilian Defense: a selection of avail- 
able guide books and pamphlets. 
U. S. Library of Congress, Division of 
Bibliography. Rev. ed. Mar. 1942. 
17p. Free. 


A biblicgraphy “designed for the civilian 
who wishes to learn about his part in the 
defense effort, and the material has been re- 
stricted mainly to free or inexpensive 
pamphlets issued by federal, state and 
private agencies.” 
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WAR-TIME WORK OF CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Excerpts from the Starr News 


THE Chicago Public Library has given 
serious attention to many of the points laid 
down by the A. L. A. for war work.* Spe- 
cial collections of technical materials have 
been built up in Main and many branches; 
contacts have been made with technical 
schools and with factory and labor per- 
sonnel; and attention has been called to 


books through the use of special posters 
and displays. 
Book lists stressing the theory and 


practical application of democracy, our 
backgrounds, traditions and way of life 
have been compiled and distributed. The 
press and radio called attention to them. 
Reading courses and reader’s advisers tried 
to meet personalized problems, including 
those of the foreign-born. Classes for 
mothers in children’s reading have helped 
to solve some of the problems of childhood 
and adolescence. We have managed, most 
of the time, to keep abreast of current 
facts and events, both in our reference and 
circulating departments. Yes, we have 
done a pretty good job but now we must 
do much more. 

From now on, we are to become an 
arsenal of defense information. We have 
an obligation to fulfill and a duty to per- 
form. 

Before we can educate the public, we 
must educate ourselves. Great quantities 
of material are being issued by the na- 
tional and local governments, and not one 
or two people on the staff but all must 
familiarize themselves with it. 

Be particularly on the look-out for in- 
formation that applies or appeals to the 
housewife. She holds the purse strings and 
is largely responsible for educating the 
family group. If necessary, re-write or 
condense the material. Give it a human- 
interest angle and ask your local paper to 

* “Our chief jé6b now, practically to the ex- 
clusion of everything else, is to join all our 


forces in mobilizing the Library for Defense.”’ 
—Carl B. Roden. 


print it. Give your editor a story every 
week. Bombard your local readers with 
facts. Convince them that being informed 
is being prepared, that right food may 
mean freedom, that planting vegetables 
may mean victory, that unnecessary spend- 
ing and hoarding can lose a war. Make 
them read and like it. Convince them 
through word and deed that the public 
library is the center for defense informa- 
tion, for that matter, all information. 

Make people feel welcome in_ the 
library. If necessary, keep open after 
regular hours to supply legitimate wants. 
Let’s be a little friendlier than we have 
been. Times are trying, but there is no 
priority on pleasantness and courtesy, and 
both pay big dividends. 

We are face to face with vital problems, 
tremendous changes, perhaps a different 
way of life. The sooner we realize it and 
prepare for it, the less difficult this strug- 
gle will be. 


BiocK REGISTRATION 


Block registration for Civilian Defense 
work is one of the most essential “first 
steps” in the city’s war effort, and two of 
the branches report important activities 
along this line.. At Toman, Helena Hamel, 
Ann Monaco, Rose Dvonch, and Ann 
Kasper were part of the volunteer team to 
give their services for block registration. 
As a result, Lawndale-Crawford led the 
entire city in registrations, and was the 
first district to have a 100 per cent result 
submitted in record time. Toman branch 
registered 52 people for civilian defense 
work, and 48 for Red Cross activities. 

Northwest town branch has been moving 
along in full swing on the West Town dis- 
trict Civilian Defense program. Members 
of the staff have been released for direct 
service to this Committee, taking over 
practically the complete organization drive 
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to secure block organizers, as well as sup- 
plying information to the various commit- 
tee chairmen. Mrs. Helen Robinson is 
serving as Secretary to the local Defense 
Committee, and as a first step in the direc- 
tion of helping to co-ordinate the work and 
make information available has set up two 
wall newspapers displaying maps, current 
news items, bulletins, pictures, activity 
programs, and any other notes of 
portance for the general public. 


im- 


The branch itself has been designated as 
the headquarters for the Civilian Defense 
area between Kedzie and Kenton, Kinzie 
and North Avenue, and all members of the 
staff are hard at work cooperating in 
every way possible with this program. 


HILp REGIONAL BRANCH 


The three Civilian Defense offices in the 
Hild area are fully organized and function- 
ing. There seems to be no dearth of vol- 


unteer workers. The District Commanders 
quite obviously look to the library for help 
whenever books are concerned and have 
expressed themselves as being most grate- 
ful for the library’s cooperation. 

The circulation of technical books at 
Hild continues at an unprecedented rate. 
No matter what the losses in other circu- 
lation classes may be, each month shows a 
gain in 600’s. There is considerable change 
in the type of men asking for technical 
books. Many white-collar office workers 
and salesmen forced out of a job because 
of priority rulings or because they foresee 
the day when everyone in a non-essential 
industry will be forced into war work, are 
flocking to classes in the technical schools. 
Instructors in these schools seem con- 
vinced of the value of technical books in 
speeding up training and are sending men 
to the library for them. The demand is 
fairly well concentrated on books on the 
machine and machine tool trades, tool in- 
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spection methods, welding and ship lofting. 
There is also a heavy call for books on 
factory production methods. 

Miss Utter continues to visit an average 
of three factories a week. Almost every 
factory in the neighborhood is engaged in 
some form of war work, and many of them 
are conducting their own employee train- 
ing programs. After the Declaration of 
War, Miss Utter expected to have difficulty 
making contact with busy executives, but 
so far she has encountered none. She at- 
tributes this, partly, to the interest 
executives have in securing technical books 
for their employees and partly to the fact 
that news of Hild’s program has gotten 
around in the community, and executives 
are curious about just what the Branch has 
to offer. 


STAFF PARTICIPATION 


A Morale Committee of the Chicago 
Public Library with Pearl Field as chair- 
man, prepared the outline for the Informa- 
tion Desks for the six divisional head- 
quarters of the Civilian Defense Commit- 
tee of the Metropolitan Area of Chicago. 
The branches chosen as centers for library 
cooperation with these six areas were the 
three regionals, South Chicago, and Inde- 
pendence, with the Main Library as the 
sixth unit covering the entire city. 

The Morale Committee prepared the 
bibliography of basic reference material 
needed for each Information Desk, and also 
the instructions for volunteers handling the 
work. The librarian of each of these offi- 
cial centers held a meeting for Information 
Center workers, including other librarians 
in the area, to outline methods and ma- 
terials for supplying accurate information. 
As a result of the meeting conducted by 
Ruth Utter, of Hild, Independence branch 
received a request from the chairman of 
the North Park center for a loan of 
pamphlets on civilian defense subjects for 
the opening of the center on Lincoln’s 
birthday. Other branches are busily en- 
gaged as Civilian Defense Headquarters 
from their communities. 

The spirit of cooperation brought out by 
the war effort has accomplished wonders 
already. For instance, Chicago Lawn in 
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less than a month has found space for a 
Civilian Defense office force of about 
thirty people, and both staffs are function- 
ing with as much ease as if they had 
always worked together. Business men, 
teachers, pastors, club women, Block Cap- 
tains, deputies, fire wardens and just 
neighbors wanting to know who their cap- 
tains are or volunteering their services, 
keep this small office within the library 
one of the busiest at the intersection of 
63rd and Kedzie. The branch also re- 
joices that as a result of the thorough 
community survey now being made it will 
be possible to tell who the people are who 
do not use the library —where they live 
and what they do. This information will 
be useful later in less hectic times. 


Legler has set up a Civilian Defense In- 
formation display in the Reference Room. 
All books, pamphlets, maps, and other 
material on the subject will be centered 
there, and a special catalog including local 
community information is being prepared. 





A. L. A. WAR POLICY 


On Dec. 29, 1941, the American 
Library Association adopted a state- 


ment of library policy, the main 
points of which follow: 
1. Officially or unofficially, every 


library must become a war in- 
formation center. 


2. The library must supply tech- 
nical information to industrial 
defense workers and students. 


3. The library must disseminate 
authentic information and sound 
teachings in the fields of econom- 
ics, government, history and in- 
ternational relations. 

4. The library must make available 
valid interpretations of current 
facts and events. 

5. The library must help to relieve 
the strain of war by maintaining 
its supply of recreational reading. 

6. The library must help and sup- 
port post-war planning. 
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THE VICTORY MAILBAG 





Mary B. Egermann, librarian, Nichols 
Library, Naperville, reports of an unuswal 
display in that library. They are collect- 
ing snapshots of all the local boys in the 
service and placing them on display on the 
wall over the reading room fireplace. 
Under each picture is a card with the name 
of the man, branch of service, and the 
mame and address of parents or nearest 
kin. Miss Egermann reports that the col- 
lection is serving to bring the town people 
closer to each other. “More people come 
to the library, some who have not been 
regular patrons, and even others who have 
never been in the library before. Thus, 
mutual interests are united through this 
work.” 


Three USO travelers-aid lounges now 
serve men in the armed forces who are 
traveling through Chicago, at Union, IIli- 
nois Central and LaSalle Street stations. 
They are furnished with comfortable chairs 
and lounges, a radio, soft drink dispensers, 
“bottomless cooky jars” and a_ victory 
library. 

“One of the nice features about the 
library,” writes June Parsons in the Daily 
News, “is that service men taking a book 
out at one railroad terminal can turn it in 
at any other USO lounge in the country.” 
In six days in May over 1,200 men in uni- 
form made use of the lounge at Union 
Station. 

Another victory library is being set up 
in the Chicago Northwestern station and 
will be stocked with books collected by 
Evanston Public Library, according to 
word from Miss Wright. 


To make the greatest use of books, pam- 
phlets and printed material dealing with 








We welcome letters, clippings and 
pictures about the work your library 
is doing in the war effort. Address: 
The Editor, Illinois Libraries, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 











consumer problems, the Consumer Educa- 
tion’ division of the Winnetka OCD has 
set up a permanent center at the Winnetka 
Public Library. Here the members of the 
library staff or the volunteer workers are 
at hand to answer questions on how to 
avoid waste, how to conserve food and 
other resources, and how to buy wisely. 


The librarian of the Oglesby Public Li- 
brary, in an interesting open letter to 
men in the armed forces (published in the 
LaSalle paper) reported to the men what 
their home town library was doing to help 
the victory program. 


“When people are burning books in other 
parts of the world, we ought to be dis- 
tributing them with greater vigor; for 
books are our best allies in the fight to 
make democracy work.”—John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


A special nook in the Gail Borden Li- 
brary, Elgin, has been arranged at the re- 
quest and with the assistance of the U. S. 
Army recruiting service. Beneath one of 
the familiar “Keep "Em Flying” banners 
on the wall is an array of pictures of Uncle 
Sam’s newest and finest fighting aircraft, 
and beneath these are the shelves of books 
relating to the nation’s armed services. 
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Maps are becoming increasingly impor- 
tant. Rockford Public Library reports 
that the News Map of the Week, placed 
just inside the library door, attracts many 
persons who follow the forces in the field 
of action. 


Evanston has received as a gift a lighted 
globe which “attracts readers as a magnet.” 


Highland Park high school students are 
preparing knapsack libraries for soldiers at 
Fort Sheridan. Knapsack libraries are 
made by clipping and mounting into book- 
let form magazine short stories, features, 
and cartoons which are of special interest 
to men and will consume little space. 


The Carthage Public Library remains 
open until 1:00 a. m. on nights that the 
Selective Service Board sends men to the 
medical examining board or to an induction 
center. The community felt a need for 
some sort of entertainment to occupy the 
men until they entrain. 


The Mt. Carroll Public Library has 
been serving as a depository for boxes for 
men in the service—cookies, home-made 
candies, cigarettes, stationery, money, and 
victory books. 


A number of libraries in the State have 
reported using their building and facilities 
for Red Cross activities, recruiting, civilian 
defense, consumer education, and war in- 
formation centers (see article on Chicago 
Public Library, p. 114). In Pana the 
library basement is the Red Cross center; 
in Monticello the Red Cross nursing 
courses are given in the Library. A num- 
ber of State Library staff members have 
recently completed a course in first-aid 
offered by the Red Cross. The Savanna 
Public Library has had for some time a 
lounge for the use of soldiers from the 
nearby Proving Grounds. Men are given 
stationery and are allowed to smoke and 
to make themselves at home in this room. 
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The key War Information Center estab- 
lished by the Illinois State Library on the 
third floor of the Centennial Building is 
being expanded. It is designed especially 
for state workers and visitors to the capi- 
tal. Frances Bailey, formerly of the staff 
of the Aurora Public Library, is in charge 
of this Center. All of the State Library 
exhibit space will be coordinated to pro- 
mote the center. Information and assist- 
ance will also be given by mail to librarians 
and others in the state wanting informa- 
tion or books with regard to the nation’s 
war effort. Write the Illinois State Li- 
brary, Springfield, with your request. 


The new Lake View library branch of 
the Chicago Public Library is expected to 
be completed this month. It replaces the 
out-moded and out-grown Broadway 
Branch with modern building which -will 
house the reading rooms and meeting halls 
that will serve the people of that neigh- 
borhood. 


A list of Subject Headings for War In- 
formation Files, compiled by Charlotte 
Ryan, chief of the Extension Service, IIli- 
nois State Library, is now available to 
libraries on request. It has been designed 
to assist libraries with the difficult job of 
filing the tremendous amount of war 
material. 


The Elmhurst “Friends of the Library” 
closed its first successful year last month 
with the contribution of $100 worth of 
scientific and technical books to the library. 
During the year it had printed and dis- 
tributed illustrated folders introducing the 
library to newcomers. 


The Jacksonville Public Library has re- 
cently received, as a gift, a Red Cross 
first-aid textbook in Braille for blind stu- 
dents and persons living in that com- 
munity. 
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NEWSPAPERS AND ILLINOIS HISTORY* 


By Paut M. ANGLE, Librarian, Illinois State Historical Library 


NEWSPAPERS are one of the primary 
sources of the raw material of history. It 
is natural, therefore, that the Illinois State 
Historical Library should have a sizable 
collection, and appropriate that the collec- 
tion should consist principally of Illinois 
papers. 

Of fundamental importance in the His- 
torical Library’s collection are practically 
complete files of the two Springfield news- 
papers which have been published for 
more than a century—the Illinois State 
Journal, founded as the Sangamo Journal 
in 1831, and the Illinois State Register, 
established in 1837. As state capital news- 
papers, these journals for many years ex- 
ercised an influence far out of proportion 
to the size of the city in which they were 


published. The TIlilinois State Journal,. 


moreover, was the political organ of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, while the MTIlilinois State 
Register was just as closely allied with 
Stephen A. Douglas. Both papers, there- 
fore, are not only valuable repositories of 
Illinois history; they are also source ma- 
terial of primary significance for the IIli- 
nois period of Lincoln’s life. 

Many other Illinois cities are represented 
by newspaper files only less important than 
the Springfield files. The Historical Li- 
brary, for example, has the Canton Register 
from 1852 to 1925, and the Fulton County 
Ledger, also of Canton, for the years 1856- 
1920. Its file of the DuQuoin Tribune 
covers the period 1867-1925. The Green- 
ville Advocate runs from 1858 to 1900. 
The Illinois Gazette, of Lacon, and its 
successor, the Lacon Home Journal, extend 
from 1841 to 1895. The file of the 
Streator Monitor covers the years 1872- 
1915; that of the Virginia Gazette, 1872- 
1917. 

There are many shorter runs: pre-Civil 
War files of the Alton Telegraph and the 
Alton Courier, each covering several years; 





*An account of the collection of news- 
papers in the University of Illinois Library 
appeared in the May issue. 


the Peoria Democratic Press for 1841 to 
1850, though many issues are missing; the 
Quincy Whig, 1838 to 1850; the Iilinois 
Intelligencer and the Illinois Advocate and 
State Register, both published at Vandalia 
when that city was the state capital, for 
1822-1826 and 1833-1836 respectively. 
Hundreds of other newspapers are to be 
found in the collection, sometimes repre- 
sented by only a few issues, sometimes by 
files covering a year or two, sometimes by 
substantial runs. 


CHICAGO PAPERS 


The Historical Library’s collection of 
Chicago papers, though strong after the 
year 1895—included then are long runs of 
the Inter-Ocean, Journal, News, Herald 
and Tribune—is not as extensive as it 
should be for the earlier period. However, 
the Library does have a reasonably good 
file of the Tribune for the years 1861-1867, 
and the very rare Chicago Times, once 
suppressed for disloyal utterance during the 
Civil War, is fairly complete from 1861 to 
1865. 


A few papers deserve mention because 
of their extreme rarity. Among these are 
one copy (Dec. 13, 1814), of the first 
paper published in the state—the Illinois 
Herald of Kaskaskia; several issues, during 
the 1820’s, of the JTJIilinois Gazette, of 
Shawneetown; a number of copies of the 
Sangamo Spectator, Springfield’s first 
newspaper; and the only issue of the 
Nauvoo Expositor (June 7, 1844) that was 
ever published. (This was the publication 
that caused the uprising which resulted in 
the deaths of Joseph and Hyrum Smith, 
the Mormon leaders.) The Historical Li- 
brary also has a complete file (1836-1837) 
of the Alton Observer, for the publication 
of which its editor, Elijah P. Lovejoy, paid 
with his life, and several issues of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, Benja- 
min Lundy’s anti-slavery paper. 
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In a short article, nothing like a com- 
plete list of available files can be at- 
tempted. The Historical Library’s hold- 
ings were reported for the Union List of 
Newspapers, but a number of files have 
been added since that publication appeared, 
and the collection will continue to grow. 
Prospective users, therefore, should inquire 
of the Library itself for files, instead of 
relying solely upon published lists of its 
holdings. 


Besides the papers themselves, the His- 
torical Library’s collection includes many 
files on microfilm. Microfilm has been re- 
sorted to for two purposes: first, to ensure 
the preservation of files which were being 
badly impaired by usage; and second, to 
enlarge the library’s holdings by means of 
copies of Illinois newspapers in other in- 
stitutions or in newspaper offices. The 
first purpose was largely accomplished 
when the Iilinois State Journal and the 
Illinois State Register for the years 1880 
to 1920 were photographed. The second 
has been achieved in part by making 
microfilm copies of long runs of Alton, 
Chicago, Edwardsville, Galena, Jackson- 
ville, Kaskaskia, Oquawka, Peoria, Quincy, 
and Rock Island newspapers. Especially 
noteworthy are the Chicago, Galena, and 
Oquawka films. The first, made under the 
supervision of the Chicago Public Library, 
includes various Chicago papers, in 
sequence, for the years 1833 to 1894. The 
Galena film is a reproduction of the Galena 
Gazette, one of the oldest papers in the 
state, from 1834, when it was founded, to 
1934, when the Historical Library’s file 
begins. The Oquawka film is a copy of 
the complete file of the Oquawka Spectator, 
from 1848, when the first issue was pub- 
lished, to 1908, when it suspended publi- 
cation. 


CURRENT PAPERS 


Currently, the Historical Library re- 
ceives six newspapers on film only — the 
Bloomington Pantagraph, the Peoria Jour- 
nal-Transcript, and the News, Sun, Times, 
and Tribune of Chicago. It also receives 
and binds some fifty other Illinois news- 
papers, both dailies and weeklies. These 
are so distributed as to give about as com- 
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plete coverage as is possible short of pre- 
serving every newspaper published. The 
Historical Library, like most other institu- 
tions of its kind, lacks space for that. 

The newspaper collection, both originals 
and films, is almost completely cataloged. 
Moreover, all papers currently received are 
indexed, after a fashion. The Library’s 
staff is not large enough to permit an at- 
tempt at an inclusive index, but an effort 
is made to file index cards for all local 
events of importance which are not likely 
to be noted in the New York Times Index. 
This index, which was commenced in 1933, 
is admittedly a compromise with the ideal, 
but any index, no matter how imperfect, is 
better than none. 

Newspaper files are not sent on loan, but 
the Library’s staff will search the files on 
specific inquiries provided that no more 
than reasonable expenditures of time are 
required. In general, purchase of copies of 
newspaper films owned by the library is 
permitted, and photostatic copies of news- 
papers are available at commercial rates. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION 


A special feature of the Kelly Branch 
of the Chicago Public Library is the col- 
lection of pictures and autographs of 
famous editors and writers whose books 
line the library shelves. The collection 
was begun in 1924 as a children’s book 
week feature. Members of the staff wrote 
to the authors of children’s books asking 
for their autographed pictures. Today, 
pictures of more than 100 famous editors 
and writers hang from the library walls. 
Six Nobel prize winners are included. 


As part of the observance of youth 
week, the Chicago Lawn Branch Library 
turned over the management of the library 
for one hour on two afternoons during the 
week of April 20. Following this hour of 
work, the boys and girls met with the 
librarians to discuss the problems with 
which they dealt in their work. 
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LIBRARY TAX PROBLEMS* 


By STEVEN HELFER, Attorney, Rochelle, IIl. 


LIBRARIANS seem to be mystified by 
the rules of taxation. Each year tax ob- 
jections reduce the anticipated receipts of 
the boards and play havoc with the budget. 
The tax laws are not supposed to be made 
to confuse but a brief explanation of some 
decisions under them may be helpful. 

The Illinois Supreme Court in Volume 
376 at page 398 says: “It is our conclu- 
sion that Section 10 of the Library Act, 
when properly construed, requires that 
there shall first be a majority vote of the 
voters of the Township at an annual or 
special election, in order to authorize the 
tax. After the tax is so authorized, then 
it is the duty of the electors at the annual 
town meeting to determine, annually, the 
amount needed for the current year and to 
levy the same by amount and not by rate 
in the same manner that taxes for other 
town purposes are levied.” This case re- 
verses the decision in 240 Supreme Court 
reports page 426. The reversal is based on 
an amendment in the law. It should be 
understood that this change applies only to 
township libraries. The decision was re- 
affirmed in 376 Supreme Court reports at 
page 583. 

The tax for cities, villages, and incor- 
porated towns is levied in the same man- 
ner as the municipality. 

The Municipal Budget law imposes a 
burden on the board to ascertain its income 
and its expenditures. The interpretation 
of the operation of the act is quoted from 
the decision of Otto Kerner, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State of Illinois in 1937, and 
prior to that time an appellate court justice 
and now a member of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, who said “I must 
call your attention to the purpose of the 
budget law. A budget is not and cannot 
be a levy nor can it take its place. The 
adoption of a budget or an appropriation 


* Talk given at the White _—— regional 
library meeting, April 16, 194 


bill merely limits the amounts and its 
items for which money can be expended by 
the particular taxing body. If no budget 
is adopted, there can be no legal expendi- 
ture of money by the district, whether it 
has funds on hand or not. The levy, based 
on the budget, is merely the means used 
to obtain, by taxation, the money to be 
spent as directed by the budget. Hence, 
all moneys which the board expects to 
spend for any purpose during the year, 
whether included in the levy or not, 
should be itemized in the budget. 


“Since a budget fixes the amounts and 
the items for which money can be legally 
expended, although separate ‘funds’ need 
not be set up for each item, separate ac- 
counts should be kept as that money can- 
not be expended for any item or purpose 
not included in the budget, the amount 
fixed for any particular item cannot be ex- 
ceeded by the board.” 


Under the revised act an overrun of 10 
per cent is permissible. A board may pro- 
vide at a budget hearing that it be per- 
mitted to transfer amounts from item to 
item within a fund without reconvening 
the hearing if the electors present are 
willing to delegate the power. The board 
should be cautioned that no more than 4 
per cent should be placed in the miscel- 
laneous item. 


If you overrun your janitor fund, for 
instance, you have no right to withdraw 
from maintenance of building. In 1939 
the legislature passed an act giving you a 
right to overrun ten per cent. Over that 
you must call a special appropriation 
meeting in order to obtain permission to 
overrun. To eliminate this, at your annual 
meeting someone should make a motion 
that the library board be empowered to 
withdraw from any one fund to pay to 
some other fund that has overrun. If that 
motion is not made and carried, any tax- 
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payer in the district may come in and de- 
mand the library cease functioning for that 
very reason. 

The Illinois Supreme Court has several 
times stated that the taxpayer is entitled 
to know definitely the object of the appro- 
priations. The levy must be definite in its 
purpose. A good example of what is meant 
is found in volume 376 of Illinois Supreme 
Court reports at page 166 in which the 
court states that if a purpose is susceptible 
of several constructions it should be ob- 
jected to. 

The annual report that is published and 
must also be submitted to the State Libra- 
rian should present a clear picture of the 
expenditures of the board. Some boards 
purchase insurance from its own members 
or buy other articles from its own members 
for library purposes. This may subject the 
board to further examination under the 
corrupt practices act. A taxpayer may ob- 
ject to the expenditure and then explana- 
tions are in order. Since the expenditure 
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was illegal it may result in prosecution. 

The question as to whom and when a 
board reports should cause no worry. The 
statute states that city library boards re- 
port to the city council, incorporated town 
library boards to the board of the town, 
whether it be aldermen or trustees and that 
township library boards report to the 
Town Board of Auditors. The report is to 
be made within 15 days after the end of 
the fiscal year and is to be a complete re- 
port. It should be noted that this neces- 
sitates the same fiscal year for the library 
board as the board to which it reports. 

Some boards have taken upon themselves 
the use of a sinking fund or a savings 
fund. Some have purchased bonds. While 
this is a patriotic gesture it should be re- 
membered that no more should be levied 
than just enough to carry the board 
through. It is rather important that this 
be remembered for the taxpayer who 
objects to the payment of the levy will 
have his taxes reduced pro tanto. 





CARTHAGE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Dedication of the new $50,000 Library Building was one of the high points 


in the 1942 Commencement at Carthage College. 


The building was dedicated 


Sunday afternoon, May 24, at 3:30 p. m., with John A. Wieland, State Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction, as the speaker. 


Emily C. Pennock is librarian. 


The library building, Georgian colonial in architecture, was made possible 


by gifts from alumni and friends of the college. 


The building has a stack room 


capacity for 60,000 volumes and is fireproof. 
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RAISING THE LIBRARY TAX RATE* 


By Joun B. Moss, Trustee, Paris Public Library 


The increasing of income for a public 
library under the provisions of the recently 
amended Illinois Law is definitely a prob- 
lem in community leadership for the local 
Board of Trustees of the library. If citi- 
zens are convinced of the value of the 
service rendered and have explained to 
them in a logical manner the needs of sup- 
porting the library program financially, 
usually the additional funds will be voted. 
In order to achieve additional taxing 
power, a campaign of publicity under the 
direction of the Library Board is very es- 
sential. No opportunity to carry the mes- 
sage to the voters must be overlooked. 

The legal procedure is technical and re- 
quires competent legal advice in its formu- 
lation. Resolutions, notices, ballots, elec- 
tion day procedures, levies, and other steps 
must be legally drawn. 

In Illinois, the old law provided a maxi- 
mum tax rate of 12c on a valuation of $100 
for the support of a city or village library. 
It also provided a rate of 6%sc on a valu- 
ation of $100 for the support of county- 
wide libraries. This rate could be levied, 
provided that the total tax rate of the 
county did not exceed 25c on a valuation 
of $100. 

With the decrease in valuation of real 
property during the last two decades, the 
income from these rates gradually dwindled 
until the Legislature of Illinois was com- 
pelled to increase the rates: in order that 
the important function of public libraries 
might be maintained at a_ reasonable 
standard of excellence. The last session of 
the Legislature raised the tax rate limit for 
town and city libraries to 20c on a valua- 
tion of $100 and provided also that the 
county rate of 6%sc might be levied with- 
out restrictions. However, the increased 
taxing power can be exercised in cities and 
towns only after a referendum of the 
voters has granted authority to do so. 

The initial step in increasing the library 
tax rate in a town or city in Illinois does 
not require the circulation of a petition. 

*Talk given at Turkey Run State Park, 


May 14, at a joint Illinois-Indiana regional 
library meeting. 


The procedure is initiated by the passage 
of an ordinance by the City Council pro- 
viding for the proposition to be voted upon 
thirty (30) days before a general election, 
or twenty (20) days before a special elec- 
tion. The clerk of the City Council posts 
three (3) notices of the forthcoming elec- 
tion, at least fifteen (15) days in advance, 
in prominent places in each election pre- 
cinct if the election is General and eight 
(8) days in advance if the election is 
Special. 

The printing of the ballots is a city ex- 
pense and a responsibility of the clerk of 
the city. The polling places are selected 
by the City Council; so are the three (3) 
judges and two (2) clerks at each polling 
place. The legal pay of $5.00 a day to 
judges and clerks is an expense of the 
City and not of the Library fund. In 
some cities, volunteers may be available 
who will act without pay. 


The certificate of levy is approved by 
the City Council and filed by the clerk of 
the city with the county clerk on or before 
the second Tuesday in August. All library 
boards in Illinois are agents of the City 
Council and merely discharge a city func- 
tion. The city is the taxing authority and 
not the library board. 

In a rather recent opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, great stress was 
placed by the Court upon the importance 
of detailed accuracy in recording the pro- 
cedures of any effort to increase the tax 
rate by a taxing body. From this the in- 
ference is that competent legal advice 
should be sought by any city anticipating 
the increase of tax rates for the support of 
public libraries. 


The following [Illinois communities 
have voted to increase their library tax 
rate: 


CITY—Fairbury, 1.2 to 2; Momence, 
1.2 to 2; Paxton, 1.2 to 2; Pontiac, 1.2 
to 18. VILLAGE—Riverside, 1.2 to 2; 
TOWNSHIP—Lawrenceville, 1.2 to 2. 
A number of other communities are con- 
sidering the holding of an election. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








SANDWICH LIBRARY BUILDING 


Dr. Rufus von Klein Smid, president of 
the University of Southern California, was 
the principal speaker at the dedication 
program for the Sandwich Public Library, 
April 29. Dr. von Klein Smid is a native 
of Sandwich and has always maintained a 
keen interest in his home town and 
especially the library to which he has con- 
tributed many volumes. Many visitors 
from other sections of the state were 
present for the dedication. 

The new library (picture on front page 
of May issue) is constructed of colonial 
red brick with trimmings of New Bedford 
stone, and is strictly colonial style of archi- 
tecture. The main floor makes up the 
library proper and maintains the steel 
bookstacks, the adult reading room, ref- 
erence room, librarian’s desk, children’s 
reading room, as well as the librarian’s 
workroom. 

The furniture, modern book shelves, and 
steel bookstacks are the gift of Mrs. Har- 
riet Mae Wormley. 

The basement provides an assembly hall 
with a seating capacity of 200 persons, and 
is equipped with refrigerator, electric stove, 
and other conveniences. It has a fire- 
place made from prairie boulders. 

This building replaces the former build- 
ing which was destroyed by fire. Pauline 
Newton is librarian. 


PERSONALS 


ANNE BENNER, librarian, Free Public Li- 
brary, Urbana, has been named treasurer 
of the Illinois Library Association to suc- 
ceed George B. Brown who has been called 
to active duty as first lieutenant in the 
Army, Camp Wallas, Texas. 


NELLIE BrREDEHOFT, former librarian of 
the Buffalo Township Public Library, Polo, 


has accepted the position as assistant in 
the adult education department of the 
Illinois State Library. Mrs. Laura Carter, 
former librarian at Minonk, will succeed 
Miss Bredehoft at Polo. 


JANE HUuBBELL, who retired last month 
as librarian of the Rockford Public Library, 
was guest of honor at a gala dinner given 
recently by the city’s executives and at- 
tended by librarians from all parts of the 
state. Earl Browning, librarian, Peoria 
Public Library, was speaker of the evening. 


LouIsE KELLER, head of the business de- 
partment, Peoria Public Library, has re- 
tired and assumed her new duties as assist- 
ant in the history department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

MABEL WILLETs is serving as acting head 
of the Business Department. 


AGNES LYTTON REAGAN, assistant in the 
Agnes Scott College Library, Decatur, 
Georgia, has been awarded the Katharine 
L. Sharp scholarship at the University of 
Illinois Library School for 1942-43. 


HELENE H. Rocers, assistant state libra- 
rian, was elected president of the Illinois 
Adult Education Association at its annual 
meeting in Springfield, May 7. Pau 
GRIGSBY, superintendent of schools, Granite 
City, was named first vice-president; 
Harry Futtz, WPA adult education super- 
Chicago, was named second vice- 
president; FRANK ZELIP, WPA adult edu- 
cation supervisor from. Herrin was named 
treasurer; LESLIE BROwN, director of adult 
education, Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
was re-elected secretary; and IRVING PEAR- 
SON, executive secretary, Illinois Education 
Association, was made a member of the 
executive committee. 


visor, 
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ELIZABETH Roper, formerly of the staff 
of the Peoria Public Library and more re- 
cently with the Department of Justice Li- 
brary, Washington, D. C., has joined the 
staff of the Naval Hospital Library at the 
Great Lakes training station in Waukegan. 


Ipa F. Top, librarian of the Education, 
Philosophy, and Psychology Departmental 
Library, University of Illinois, was retired 
from active service this year after having 
served 20 years on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library. Miss Tod is 
well known and respected not only by 
librarians throughout the state, but by 
leaders in educational circles as well. A 
dinner was given in her honor at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, recently. 


ANN WHITMACK, librarian, Wilmette 
Public Library for the past 18 years, has 
resigned to accept a position as librarian 
at Baker, Ore. Miss Whitmack’s resigna- 
tion is effective June 30. The Wilmette 
Life, in commenting on Miss Whitmack’s 
resignation, stated, “During the time she 
has lived in Wilmette, Miss Whitmack has 
not been just a librarian; she has taken a 
deep and concentrated interest in village 
affairs and has been one of the first, in 
many cases, to offer her services in com- 
munity projects and her aid in community 
welfare.” 


MORE VICTORY BOOKS 


Books collected in Illinois have recently 
been sent to the following camps and sta- 
tions in addition to the places mentioned 
in the report in the April issue: 


ARMY: Camp McCoy, Wis.; Fort 
Brady, Mich.; Air School, Greenville, 
Miss.; and Fort Sheridan, Ill. (the last was 
erroneously listed under the Navy in the 
last report). 


NAVY: Great Lakes Naval Training 


Station; Naval Armory, Chicago; Navy 
Pier, Chicago. 

USO: Alexandria, La.; Lake Charles, 
La. 

Books are still needed! Mequests are 
coming in from such far-off points as 


Alaska, Iceland and Bermuda, where IIli- 
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nois men are stationed. Storage space has 
been provided at the Illinois State Library 
to accommodate books which are to be held 
for replacement of camp library books. In 
most cases, free transportation of Victory 
books to the State Library, Springfield, 
will be furnished by the trucking com- 
panies. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 


Special credit should be given to the 
librarians in the 20 depository libraries 
who are still serving in connection with the 
Victory Book Campaign. Many hours of 
overtime was spent by these librarians and 
members of their staffs in sorting and for- 
warding the books to the camps. Special 
word of commendation has been received 
from Mrs. Elizabeth MacCloskey, Army 
Librarian, 6th Corps Area, for their 
activities: 

Bella Steuernagel, Belleville; Thelma 
VanNess, Bloomington; Elizabeth Hilboldt, 
Cairo; Mrs. Emily Minter, DeKalb; Mrs. 
Margaret Scriven, Dixon; J. Lyon Wood- 
ruff, East St. Louis; Ruth P. Hughes, Free- 
port; Dorothy Brown, Kankakee; Elizabeth 
Curry, Kewanee; Mrs. Nannie G. Parks, 
Marion; Blanche Gray, Mattoon; Alice 
Williams, Moline; Mrs. Margaret P. Baird, 
Mt. Vernon; Earl Browning, Peoria; Sarah 
S. Molony, Quincy; Jane Hubbell, Rock- 
ford; Hattie L. Greve, Savanna; Leslie 
Brown, Springfield; Anne Benner, Urbana; 
and Ruth Gregory, Waukegan. 


CHICAGO DRIVE SUCCESS 


Announcement from Chicago indicates 
that in excess of 500,000 books have been 
collected in that area; the drive gains 
momentum from day to day. They have 
reached their half-way mark in the goal of 
one million books. 


Any interested library can receive a 
complete set of the Atlantic Monthly for 
the past 10 years, without charge, from 
Mrs. Merle B. Waltz, 554 Longwood 


Avenue, Glencoe, III. 
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NEW CURRICULUM AT CHICAGO 


The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago plans to offer begin- 
ning in October, 1943 a three-year program 
leading to the professional degree of 
Bachelor of Library Science. At present 
the School offers work leading only to the 
degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

The new curriculum will embrace: (a) 
courses in subject fields taken in the divi- 
sions and professional schools of the Uni- 
versity or in other accredited institutions; 
(b) courses in the basic library subjects— 
bibliography and reference, book selection, 
classification and cataloging, library ad- 
ministration; and (c) courses concerning 
special types and functions of libraries. 
The courses in librarianship will be taken 
in the final year of the three-year program. 


Students from the College of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will be admitted upon the 
satisfactory completion of the work of the 
College and upon evidence of satisfactory 
training in French or German. 


Students who transfer from the divisions 
or professional schools of the University of 
Chicago or from other accredited institu- 
tions will be given advanced standing in 
keeping with the amount, character, and 
distribution of work completed beyond the 
requirements for admission. Students who 
have received a Bachelor’s degree for the 
satisfactory completion of four years of 
work in an accredited institution, who have 
a reading knowledge of French or German, 
who have maintained a high average in 
their studies, and who have followed a 
well-coordinated program of studies in ap- 
proved subject fields may be admitted to 
the School and may pursue the courses 
offered in the last three Quarters of the 
program of study. 


At the completion of the program, the 
student will be required to pass a compre- 
hensive examination testing his knowledge 
in basic library subjects and special types 
and functions of libraries in relation to the 
subject field in which he has specialized. 


The organization of a curriculum on a 
three-year basis will make it possible for 
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the School to admit students at what is 
normally the beginning of the junior year 
and will provide them with general orien- 
tation and guidance in the library field 
prior to their principal study of library 
subjects in the last year of the program. 
By means of the early orientation and 
guidance of students, it is expected that 
the professional and subject aspects of 
librarianship may be emphasized. The in- 
auguration of the new program is made 
possible by a grant of $75,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation. 


Dr. William Randall was granted a leave 
of absence from the University of Chicago 
Library School, April 24, to become a 
major in the Intelligence Department of 
the United States Army. Dr. Leon Car- 
novsky succeeds Dr. Randall as managing 
editor of the Library Quarterly. Frances 
Henne will become an instructor in the 
School, giving work in the field of school 
libraries. Dr. Morris F. Tauber, head of 
the catalog department, University of Chi- 
cago Libraries, will be an instructor in 
library science this summer. Mildred 
Batchelder of the American Library Asso- 
ciation headquarters staff will offer a 
course in the supervision of school libraries 
and will assist in a workshop for school 
librarians during the summer quarter. J. 
Perian Danton, librarian of Temple Uni- 
versity, will give courses in college and 
university library administration and direct 
the workshop for college librarians during 
the summer quarter. 


THE STATE BOOKMOBILE 


The Illinois State Library bookmobile 
has concluded its demonstration period in 
Coles County. Plans are being made to 
transfer the bookmobile to one of the sev- 
eral large industrial areas in the state to 
serve the workers and their families. The 
bookmobile will be partially stocked from 
contributions to the Victory Book Cam- 
paign—books unsuitable for the men in 
camps but appropriate for women and 
children. 
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INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIANS 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Urbana, Illinois 
August 5, 6, and 7, 1942 


Theme: “Recent Developments in Public Library Service” 


Aucust 5 


9:00 a.m. Lecture: Recent Developments in the Public Library Field, Grace W. Gilman, 
Librarian, Riverside Public Library, Riverside, IIl. 


10:00-12:00 a.m. Discussion periods 
Section A. For librarians of public libraries. Leader, Miss Gilman. 
Section B. For public library assistants. Leader, Miss Mier. 


2:00 p.m. Lecture: Public Libraries and the War, Kathryn P. Mier, Public Library 
Division, American Library Association. 


3:00-4:00 p.m. Discussion periods, Section A and B. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Combined discussion period. Leader, Miss Rogers. 


AucGustT 6 


9:00 a.m. Lecture: The Public Library and Adult Education. Leslie Brown, Director, 
Adult Education, Lincoln Library, Springfield. 


10:00-12:00 a.m. Discussion periods, Section A. Leader, Mr. Brown. 
Section B. Leader, Miss Mier. 


2:00 p.m. Lecture: Problems of State Wide Library Service, Helene H. Rogers, As- 
sistant State Librarian, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


3:00-4:00 p.m. Discussion periods, Section A and B. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Combined discussion period. Leader, Miss Rogers. 


AuGustT 7 


9:00 a.m. Lecture: New Trends in Public Library Administration. Charlotte Ryan, 
Chief, Extension Service, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


10:00-12:00 a.m. Discussion periods, Section A. Leader, Miss Ryan. 
Section B. Miss Mier. 


2:00 p.m. Lecture: New Methods and Techniques in Libraries, Miss Rogers. 
3:00-4:00 p.m. Discussion periods, Section A and B. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Combined discussion period. Leader, Miss Rogers. 
Meetings of the Institute will be held in the Illini Union. 


Rooms are available in the Women’s and Men’s Residence Halls at $1.00 for the 
first day and 75c for each additional day. Reservations should be addressed to the 
Director of Residence Halls, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Meals may be 
secured at the Illini Union at an average cost of about $1.50 per day. 


No admission or registration fee will be charged. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





THE HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY OF WPA 
(FINAL ILLINOIS REPORT) 


THE Illinois Historical Records Survey of 
the Work Projects Administration, part of 
a nation-wide Historical Records Survey 
Program, has been closed for the duration 
of the War. The following report on the 
status of each phase of work as the project 
closed and on the disposition of the un- 
published research data collected is based 
upon information and copies of official re- 
ports supplied by the former State Director 
Dr. Thomas R. Hall and Mr. Kenneth 
Blood, Assistant District Supervisor in 
charge of the Springfield office. 


The Illinois State Library of which Sec- 
retary of State Edward J. Hughes is State 
Librarian and Helene H. Rogers is Assist- 
ant State Librarian, was the first official 
State sponsor for the survey. Later, the 
reorganization of the State Work Projects 
Administration resulted in changes of 
sponsorship. 


The Illinois Historical Records Survey 
was State and District wide and operated 
in each of the 102 counties in the State. 
There were two major divisions, Archives 
and Imprints. The Archives Division was 
sub-divided into departments dealing with 
County, State, Federal, Municipal and 
Church Archives and Manuscript records; 
the Imprints Division listed books, pam- 
phlets, broadsides and newspapers pub- 
lished in this country. 


It is a curious paradox that in the 
United States where local self-government 
is highly developed, local records are 
often poorly preserved, arranged, and listed. 
As a result, necessary information for 
studies of local and state history, geog- 
raphy, and economics is not available until 
this project was started. The need for ob- 
taining data about local public archives, as 
well as early 


information concerning 


American books, newspapers, broadsides 
and private manuscript collections, was 
never so evident as in the last few years. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE SURVEY 


The inventorying of county records was 
the first important objective of the His- 
torical Records Survey, and the one which, 
since its inception, continued to be a major 
part of its whole program. The Survey 
was capable of publishing this data in the 
form of two to three-hundred-page inven- 
tories which were made available for dis- 
tribution to government offices, libraries, 
schools, and historical societies in Illinois, 
and to libraries and governmental agencies 
in other states. Many authorities felt that 
these inventories would stimulate a better 
preservation of county archives and that 
also they would serve as a valuable guide 
to important information in the fields of 
history, sociology, political science, and 
economics. Further, the wide distribution 
given the inventories would render data 
about local records easily accessible to the 
general public, including county officials, 
lawyers, historians, political scientists, and 
other scholars and students interested in 
county government. 


In conjunction with compiling inven- 
tories of county records, the Survey has 
frequently found itself in a position to be 
of valuable assistance to various counties 
and their officials. Records in many in- 
stances have been re-arranged and made 
more accessible. Material believed lost has 
been located, indexing and filing projects 
have been fostered, and county officials 
have been encouraged and prevailed upon 
to provide new filing equipment for their 
offices and better housing facilities for their 
records. 
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In addition, the program of the Survey 
has been planned to dovetail with long- 
range plans of the State of Illinois for the 
care of state and local archives. For ex- 
ample, the first step in the Illinois pro- 
gram, the moving of state records into the 
new Archives Building, was materially 
aided by the preparation of preliminary 
inventories of the various state depart- 
ments by the Survey. Again, the plans of 
the State for the preservation of county 
records, including the making of micro- 
photographic copies of all important his- 
torical documents, obviously was aided by 
the preparation of local inventories such as 
the Historical Records Survey made. 


Since under Illinois law no records may 
be destroyed without specific enabling 
legislation, the tremendous increase in the 
bulk of records being produced today 
makes it impossible for either the State or 
the counties to preserve all records. Hence, 
there has been unauthorized destruction of 
records. The inventories compiled by the 
Historical Records Survey has made it 
possible for the first time to study scien- 
tifically the whole question of record dis- 
posal. If, as seems probable, this results 
in adequate and sensible legislation per- 
mitting necessary reduction in the bulk of 
records, this single instance of the use of 
the inventories may prove a most impor- 
tant contribution of the Survey. 

The Imprints Inventory endeavored as 
completely as possible to record all Amer- 
ican Imprints earlier than 1877 in any 
library, large or small, from coast to coast. 
The Imprints Division of the Illinois His- 
torical Records Survey not only carried on 
its own activities within the State but also 
was in charge of National filing and 
editing. 

County ARCHIVES 


The published county inventories are 
divided into two sections—A and B. Part 
A consists of essays concerning the county 
and its records. The first of these is a his- 
torical sketch, fully documented, and based 
almost entirely on the county archives. 
This is followed by a general discussion of 
the governmental and records system of the 
county, with citations to constitutions and 
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laws, a chart of the present organization of 
the county government and a complete 
roster of officials from the establishment of 
the county. An essay on the housing and 
care of the county’s records is illustrated 
by complete sets of floor plans and de- 
pository charts. Part B of the inventory 
consists of an enumeration of the records 
by offices, the listing of the holdings of 
each office being preceded by a brief essay 
covering the evolution and present status 
of that office. 

Practically all the field work and a sub- 
stantial percentage of the editorial work for 
part B has been completed for each 
county. The research data for part A is in 
various stages of completion, but even 
though in rough form, it affords access to 
historical material never before available. 
In connection with the compilation of 
source materials for the historical essays, 
transcripts were made of nearly all County 
Commissioners’ and Board of Supervisors’ 
Proceedings from the organization of each 
county to the Civil War period or beyond. 
This is the most important single series of 
county records, and the State Archives De- 
partment proposes to index and otherwise 
make these transcripts available for ref- 
erence use as soon as possible. 

The completed inventories for the follow- 
ing Illinois counties have been published 
by the Historical Records Survey: 


Vol. Vol. 
1. Adams 65. Menard 
. Brown 68. Montgomery 
8. Carroll 69. Morgan 
10. Champaign 70. Moultrie 
12. Clark 71. Ogle 
18. Cumberland 72. Peoria 
20. DeWitt 74. Piatt 
21. Douglas 75. Pike 
25. Effingham 81. Rock Island 
26. Fayette 82. Saline 
28. Franklin 83. Sangamon 
39. Jackson 85. Scott 
43. Jo Daviess 86. Shelby 
48. Knox 88. St. Clair 
53. Livingston 89. Stephenson 
54. Logan 92. Vermilion 
56. Macoupin 


Inventories for Cass and Jersey Counties 


are now in press. 
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Editorial work on the following volumes 
was completed but will not be published: 
Christian Hamilton Williamson 


FEDERAL ARCHIVES 


The Survey of Federal Archives oper- 
ated as a nation-wide project and was 
sponsored by The National Archives from 
January 1, 1936 to June 30, 1937. Since 
that date, the Illinois Historical Records 
Survey continued the editing and publica- 
tions of the inventories for this State. All 
editorial work on federal inventories has 
been completed. Inventories for all Fed- 
eral departments operating in Illinois have 
been published except for the FERA, 
CWA, WPA and Post Office Departments. 
Completed inventories for these four or- 
ganizations are being deposited in the 
State Archives. 


The following inventories for Federal 
Archives in Illinois have been published: 
Inventories of Federal Archives in the 
States: No. 12—Illinois 


Series 


II Federal Courts 

III Department of Treasury 
IV Department of War 

V Department of Justice 
Department of Navy 
Department of Interior 
IX Department of Agriculture 
x Department of Commerce 
XI Department of Labor 
Veterans’ Administration 
XVI Farm Credit Administration 
XVII Miscellaneous Agencies 


STATE ARCHIVES 


The field work on inventories of State 
Departments and Institutions has been 
practically completed. Preliminary inven- 
tories in short form for all Departments 
were compiled for the Archives Depart- 
ment from time to time. Preliminary sur- 
veys on the history and legal provisions for 
most State departments are in typed draft 
form. Detailed essays, in final form so far 
as research and writing are concerned, but 
needing final editing, have been prepared 
for the following Departments: 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Attorney General 

Auditor of Public Accounts 

State Treasurer 

Supreme Court 

Department of Finance 
Department of Public Instruction 


The only published State archives inven- 
tory is for the State Council of Defense of 
Illinois, 1917-19. 


The inventory of records in the Division 
of Vital Statistics of the State Department 
of Public Health was expanded to include 
vital statistics records in county archives 
also, and was published as a Guide to The 
Public Vital Statistics Records in Illinois. 
A companion volume, Guide to Church 
Vital Statistics in Illinois is now in press 
and will be distributed in the near future. 


MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES 


Field work for inventories of city, town 
and village records was started during the 
early period of the Survey, but because of 
the pressure to complete the State and 
County inventories very little of the neces- 
sary rechecking was undertaken. Prelim- 
inary editorial work has been done on the 
inventories for 17 cities, but no research 
for, nor preparation of, any of the supple- 
mental material has been done. 


CHURCH ARCHIVES 


The principal accomplishment of the 
Illinois Historical Records Survey on 
church archives was the compilation of the 
Directory of Negro Baptist Churches in the 
United States, now being published in two 
volumes. The Guide to Church Vital 
Statistics in Illinois, mentioned above, is 
also in the hands of the printer. Volumes 
covering the archives of the Cairo and 
Springfield Presbyteries of Illinois of the 
Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. have 
been published, as well as an inventory for 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church for 
the entire State. The Inventory for the 
Mattoon Presbytery has received final edit- 
ing but is not scheduled for publication by 
the Historical Records Survey. Inventorying 
of church records was the last work started 
by the Historical Records Survey. Field 
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work has been done in the Archives of 1782 
active and 479 defunct congregations of 30 
denominations. In some sections of the 
State, the field work is practically com- 
pleted, while in other sections compara- 
tively little was done along this line. 

All unpublished research data relating to 
archives is being deposited in the Archives 
Department of the Illinois State Library 
with the understanding that this material 
will be made available to the Historical 
Records Survey or its successor if the 
project is reopened at some future date. 
In case the work is not resumed within 
two years after the close of the present 
war, it is agreed that the records so turned 
over shall become the property of the IIli- 
nois State Library automatically. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


In March 1938, the scope of the Illinois 
Historical Records Survey was broadened 
to include a survey of manuscript de- 
positories in Illinois. In planning this 
survey, a three-point program was evolved, 
designed to culminate in the publication of 
the following: 

1. The Guide to Depositories of Manu- 
script Collections, a compilation of 
state-wide information to contain 
such general data as name of de- 
pository, its history and policy 
with respect to its records, names 
of officials, dimensions of build- 
ings, types of facilities, and the 
nature of its manuscript holdings, 
all organized collections being in- 
dividually described. 

2. The Guide to Manuscript Collections 
in Illinois, more specific than the 
depository guide, having more de- 
tailed entries and giving the sub- 
ject matter, persons, dates and 
places. 

3. The Calendars and Inventories of 
Manuscript Collections, summariz- 
ing the content of individual 
manuscripts in certain collections 
selected for their historical signifi- 
cance, and also giving information 
about the collections as a whole. 

Of this program the following projects 
were completed and the results published: 
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Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Col- 
lections in Illinois 
“Calendar of Ezekiel Cooper Collection 
of early American Methodist Manu- 
scripts, 1785-1839, in Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston 
Calendar of Robert Weidensall Cor- 
respondence 1861-65, in George Wil- 
liams College, Chicago 
Disposition of unpublished data on man- 
uscripts in the files of the Historical 


Records Survey will be as follows: 


Transferred to the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Library 
Guide to Manuscripts in the Evanston 
Historical Society 
Calendar of the Eric Norelius Papers, 
1833-73 
Calendar of the A. D. Field Collection 
*Calendar of the Charles H. Lee Letters 
Calendar of the William Colbert Col- 
lection 
Transferred to the Archives Department 
of the Illinois State Library 
*Calendar of Illinois Governors’ Cor- 
respondence, 1809-53 
Calendar of Illinois Governors’ Cor- 
respondence (Military Affairs), 1833- 
58 


LINCOLNIANA 


Since October 1938, a unit of the manu- 
script department has been engaged in ex- 
tracting all items pertaining to Abraham 
Lincoln found in Illinois newspapers from 
1830 to 1870. To date, 11,151 items have 
been abstracted from 17,392 issues of 18 
newspapers, work on the following news- 
papers having been completed: 

Alton Telegraph and Democratic 

Review (W) 
ep 1842-59 
Belleville Advocate (D and W)...1853-70 
St. Clair Tribune, Belleville (W). .1854—67 
Belleville Weekly Democrat (W). .1858-69 


Bloomington Pantagraph (D and 
SR iid ahi Osa seach halon as ace te 1853-70 


Madison Intelligencer, Edwardsville 
ES ira crite ads cbc dominate OA 1862-65 


Weekly Madison Press (W) .Aug.-Nov. 1858 


* Editorial Work Completed. 
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Iroquois Republican....... March 15, 1860 
CT UE. cn cwatecige eulne baiete 1838-62 
NE es waa acca dle 1841-49 
Quincy Herald and Argus......... 1849-51 


Copies of these newspaper items have 
been progressively furnished to the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association, Springfield, IIl., 
Brown University, Providence, R. I., and 
the [Illinois State Historical Library, 
Springfield. All data in the State editorial 
office is being forwarded to the [Illinois 
State Historical Library. 


IMPRINTS INVENTORY 


The three types of work undertaken by 
the Imprints Survey on a nation-wide 
basis, were: 

A. Inventory of books, pamphlets and 
broadsides (printed within the 
date limits established) in libraries 
throughout the country, thought 
likely to contain enough material 
of importance to justify examina- 
tion and listing of the titles found. 

B. Preparation of a joint list, on slips 
the size of catalogue cards, of 
titles of books, pamphlets, and 
broadsides (within the date limits 
established) which have already 
been recorded in published bib- 
liographies, catalogues of libraries, 
etc. 

C. Examination of a few files of more 
important early newspapers for 
information regarding local print- 
ing and publishing activities, and 
particularly for advertisements of, 
or notices or records of pamphlets 
or books locally printed. With 
author and title of an advertised 
imprint known, it is then often 
possible to locate a copy in some 
library. 

The following volumes were published 

by the American Imprints Inventory: 

Imprints Memoranda: 

1. Preliminary Short-Title List of 
Books, Pamphlets and Broad- 
sides printed in Florida, 1784- 
1860 

2. A Short-Title Check List of Books, 
Pamphlets and Broadsides 
Printed in Idaho, 1839-1890 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Check Lists: 
1. Missouri, 1808-1850 
2. Minnesota, 1840-1865 
3. Arizona, 1860-1890 
4. Chicago Ante-Fire, 1851-1871 
5. Kentucky, 1778-1810 
6. Kentucky, 1811-1820 
7. Nevada, 1859-1890 
8. Alabama, 1807-1840 
9. New Jersey, 1784-1800 
10. Kansas, 1854-1876 
11. Kellogg Collection of “Patent In- 
side” Newspapers of 1876 
12. Sag Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., 
1791-1820 
13. Idaho, 1839-1890 
14. West Virginia, 1791-1830 
15. Iowa, 1838-1860 
16. List of Tennessee Imprints, 1793- 
1840, in Tennessee Libraries 
17. Ohio, 1796-1890 
18. Wyoming, 1866-1890 
20. Tennessee, 1841-1850 


Other Publications: 


A Bibliography of Books, Pamphlets 
and Broadsides Printed at Canan- 
daigua, New York, 1799-1850 (v. 
21, N. Y.) No. 4 of the Grosvenor 
Library Bulletin, Buffalo 

A Hand-List of American Publishers, 


1876-1890 

Instructions for the Description of 
Broadsides 

Instructions for Examination of News- 
paper Files 


Location Symbols for Libraries in the 
United States 

Same, Additions and Corrections Jan- 
uary, 1941 


Manual of Procedure. 5th Edition. 


All unpublished Imprint slips with the 
exception of several States and Illinois are 
to be transferred to the Wisconsin State 
Historical Society in Madison, Wis., of 
which Dr. Edward B. Alexander is the 
Director. Ownership of this material has 
been transferred to the Library of Con- 
gress. 

It should be noted that the transfers to 
the various institutions as described above 
applies only to unpublished research data. 
Stocks of undistributed published volumes 
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have not been transferred, except the check 
lists of the American Imprints Inventory. 
Requests for copies of the American Im- 
prints Inventories should be addressed to 
the Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Requests for copies of state publications 
should be addressed to: 

Charles P. Casey, State Administrator, 
Work Projects Administration, 222 West 
North Bank Drive, Chicago. 





ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in March- May, 1942 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Agricultural experiment station 


Bulle.: no. 485 Spring barley, by G. H. 
Dungan & W. L. Burlison; Circ.: no. 
523 Fattening lambs for market, by W. 
G. Kammlade; no. 524 Growing fruit 
for home use, by V. W. Kelley; no. 
525 Strawloft poultry house, by D. G. 
Carter & H. H. Alp; no. 527 Soybeans 
a war crop; no. 528 How to use honey, 
by S. I. Moyer; A year’s progress in 
solving farm problems of IIll.: 51st an. 
rept., June 30, 1938. 


Agriculture, Dept. of 


Recapitulation of repts. of 4-H club ex- 
hibits receiving aid from state of III. 
in 1941; Rept., 24th, July 1, 1940 to 
June 30, 1941. 


Appellate court 


Docket, Appellate court, Ist dist., April 
term, 1942. Repts. of cases de- 
termined, v. 311, 1941. Rules of prac- 
tice, Appellate court, Ist dist., 1942. 


Auditor 


Statement of expenses of Ist spec. sess. 
of 62d G. A., convened Dec. 18, ad- 
journed Jan. 15, 1942. Statement 
showing total resources & liabilities of 
Ill. state banks at close of business, 
Dec. 31, 1941. 


Commerce commission 


Freight classification: nos. 22, supp. 119; 
no. 23, supp. 2 to 5a, 1942; Mo. sum- 
mary of electric sales in IIll., Jan.- 
March.; Mo. summary of gas sales in 
Ill., Jan.-Mar.; Prel. rept. of electric 


sales to ultimate consumers, Feb. & 
Mar.; Rept., 24th, July 1, 1940 to June 


30, 1941; Research bulle.: no. 34 IIl. 
electric utilities; no. 35 Ill. gas 
utilities. 


Conservation, Dept. of 
ri. 


v. i Oe 2 


Forest tree planting manual for 
1942; Ill. conservation, 
Winter 1942. 


Delinquency prevention, Div. of 
Delinquency prevention, program 11th 


an. conference, Apr. 20-22, 1942. 


Department repts., Div. of 


Ill. state news: Mar. 3-May 8, 1942. 


Eastern state teachers coll., Charleston 


Bulle.: no. 157 42 an. 
June 8-Aug. 14, 1942. 


summer term, 


Examining board 


Questions for limited state elem. certi- 
ficates, Mar. 12 & 13, 1942. 


Finance, Dept. of 


Rept., 24th, July 1, 1940 to June 30, 
1941. 


Fire prevention, Div. of 
Fire safety requirements for  school- 
houses, 1942; Rept., 24th, July 1, 1940 
to June 30, 1941. 


Geological survey 
Circ.: no. 76 Bituminous coal move- 
ments in the U. S., by W. H. Voskuil; 
no. 77 Predicting the behavior of clay, 
by R. E. Grim; no. 78 Directory of 
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Ill. clay & clay products producers, 
Jan. 1, 1942, comp. by D. F. Stevens; 
Oil and gas drilling rept., nos. 64-66, 
Feb.-Apr. 1942. 


Governor 


Address of Gov. D. H. Green at a con- 
ference of civilian leaders, Springfield, 
Ill., Mar. 15, 1942. 


Grain inspection at Chic. & E. St. Louis, 


Div. of 
Rept., 24th, July 1, 1940 to June 30, 
1941. 


Highways, Div. of 
1942 Ill. official highway map; Safety 
bulle.: v. 8, nos. 3-5, Mar.-May, 1942; 
Service bulle.: v. 2, nos. 5-9, Apr. 2- 

May 8, 1942. 


Insurance, Dept. of 


An. rept. for fiscal yr. 
1941. 


ended June 30, 


Labor, Dept. of 


Ill. labor bulle.: v. 2, nos. 8 & 9, Feb. & 
Mar. 1942. 


Laws, statutes, etc. 


Children’s laws, rev. to June 30, 1941; 
Civil practice act & rules of Supreme 
court, Jan. 1, 1942; Fire laws of IIl., 
1942; Ill. election laws, 1941; Laws of 
state of Ill. & Jour. of Senate. & 
House, list spec. sess. of 62d G. A., 
1941-1942; Laws rel. to labor & em- 
ployment, July 1, 1941; Pub. health 
laws of IIl., 1942. 


Legislative council 
Research rept.: no. 44 Periodic inspec- 
tion of motor vehicles; no. 45 Library 
service in IIl.; no. 46 Director of state 

officers. 1942. 


Legislative reference bureau 


Final leg. synopsis & digest, Ist spec. 
sess. of 62d G. A., 1942. 


Natural history survey 
Cire.: no. 38 Windbreaks for Ill. farm- 
stead, by J. E. Davis; no. 40 Control 
of roundheaded apple tree borer, by S. 
C. Chandler & W. P. Flint. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
” 
Public aid commission 
Mo. bulle. on relief statistics: v. 9, no. 
1, Jan.; Public aid in IIl., mo. bulle. 
Feb. 1942. 


Public health, Dept. of 

Case repts. bulle., no. 4-9, Feb.-May; 
Case repts. wk., 9th-19th, Mar.-May; 
Catalog free literature, motion pictures, 
etc., supp. to May 1, 1941 issue; Ed. 
health circ.: no. 16 Prostitution & the 
war; no. 41 Mobilization of state 
health forces; no. 79 Babyhood; no. 
103 Syphilis in mother & child; no. 
111 Need for sex instruction; no. 129 
Cisterns; Ill. health messenger, v. 14, 
nos. 5-9, Mar. 1-May 1; State & na- 
tion act to forestall a wartime spread 
of diphtheria; State & nation act to 
forestall a wartime spread of smallpox; 
Your state and your nation want your 
child to be protected against a war- 
time spread of diphtheria and small- 
pox. 1942. 


Public instruction, Supt. of 
Ed. press bulle.: nos. 364-5, Mar.-May 
1942; Library manual for elem. schools, 
comp. by IIl. state library. 


Public welfare, Dept. of 


An. statistical rev., yr. ended June 30, 
1940; Welfare bulle.: v. 33, nos. 3 & 
4, Mar. & Apr. 1942. 


Registration & education, Dept. of 


Curriculum & rules for recognized barber 
schools, 1942. 


Secretary of state 


Illinois road map, 1942; Official list of 
candidates for the primary election, 
April 14, 1942. 


State museum 


Living museum: v. 3, nos. 11 & 12; v. 
4, no. 1, Mar.-May 1942. 


State police & IIl. ass’n. of chiefs of police 


Police journ.: v. 1, no. 2, Mar. 1942. 


Tax commission 
Illinois assessors’ manual, 1942; Spec. 
rept.: no. 6 Tax-rate limits of Ill. local 
governments, Jan. 1, 1942. 
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Treasurer 


Mo. rept.: Mar. & Apr. 1942. 


University 


Edmund James lectures on government, 
2d ser. 1941; Ill. studies in the social 
sciences: v. 26, no. 4 Ottoman Turks 
and the Arabs, 1511-1574, by G. W. F. 
Stribling; The University and the war. 


University—Extension div. 
Books for free America, suggested read- 
ings: 1. The Amer. birthright. 


University—Ext. 
economics 


service in agr. & home 
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Save baby pigs; Strawberries: some do’s 
and don’ts for the home gardner; The 
victory garden; Ill. farm economics: 
nos. 81 & 82, Feb. & Mar. 1942. 


Illinois state academy of science 
Transactions: v. 34, nos. 2 & 3, Dec. 


1941 & Mar. 1942. 


Illinois state council for defense 
Instructions for victory gardens; a work- 


ing manual. 1942. 


Illinois state historical society 


Jour.: v. 35, no. 1, Mar. 1942. 





